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THE MANDATE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


by Cecit S. EMpEn 


VER since the popular mandate was first operative it has 

developed in a haphazard and often in an ineffective 

manner. A flexible Constitution has its obvious advantages 
over a rigid or written one; but the machinery of government 
cannot be safely left to evolve without some regulation. If it is, 
it is apt to become unserviceable, as a result of the opportunism 
of politicians. In such circumstances decisions by the people 
at general elections are so much subject to dispute as to have 
little authenticity; and an element of farce in democratic rule 
is something in which we cannot afford to be blandly acquie- 
scent. 

During the twenty or thirty years after the principle of 
referring important points of policy to the people was vindic- 
ated, in 1831, its implications remained only partially under- 
stood ; and statesmen were hesitant in committing themselves to 
it. There was at that time a considerable interspersion of loosely 
attached members of Parliament whose votes could not be 
counted on by either party, so that circumstances were not 
propitious for an extension of the operation of the mandate. 
Moreover, the choice of Ministries still remained largely in 
the hands of the Sovereign, and had not yet become subject to 
the decision of the electorate at general elections. But, by the 
time irrevocable steps had been taken in the direction of univ- 
ersal suffrage, the desirability of party leaders appealing to the 
decision of the people had become completely obvious to every 
politician. Political parties which, as it happened, became more 
closely integrated under Gladstone and Disraeli than they had 
been in the period immediately following the great Reform 
Bill, organized themselves for the importuning of the newly 
revealed power in the Constitution, a power calculated to have 
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a fateful share in the business of government. After the ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1867, and more certainly after its 
further extension in 1884, the principle of the mandate was 
well nigh as fully operative as it is at the present time. 

Consideration of this progress, up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, is of practical interest today, because the 
notable defects in the working of the popular mandate which 
disclosed themselves in that period are, even now, still apparent. 
No steps have been taken to mitigate them. This may be to 
some extent due to the limited recognition of these defects; but 
it is also due to an inherent dislike in statesmen to be em- 
barrassed by the need for democratic control, a dislike that they 
must necessarily try their best to disguise. At the same time, 
statesmen have fully realized that success at the polls is bound 
up with appeals to the electorate based on tempting offers of 
improved conditions. In periods between general elections, 
Opposition leaders have frequently contested the claims of 
Ministries to popular authority for undertaking important 
measures, thereby involving themselves in wide admissions of 
the need for the people’s approval for any fundamental changes 
in legislative policy. There has often been no certainty regarding 
the predominant issues at preceding general elections; and 
this is not surprising because the formulation of issues has not as 
yet been governed by any sensible set of rules, and has tended 
to be dependent on expediency and party advantage rather 
than the public interest. Half-way through a recent general 
election campaign a Prime Minister expressed himself as un- 
certain what was the predominant issue; and he apparently 
felt no responsibility for this unsatisfactory situation. 

It might be supposed that, with the frequency of futile 
arguments about the need for, or the validity of, decisions by 
the people, some steps might have been taken to ensure, for 
instance, that the issues at general elections should be agreed 
by statesmen of all parties, and that they should be submitted 
to the electorate in temperate and intelligible terms. Unfortu- 
nately the history of the popular mandate in the nineteenth 
century was so much characterized by party manoeuvring that 
it did not occur to anyone that the arrangements for the exercise 
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of the people’s influence on government required radical over- 
haul. Even today there is only a limited recognition of the 
danger in which our Constitution must stand if there is an 
indefinite continuance of an attitude of apathy towards a 
democratic system that is defective in essential features. Some 
study of the unsatisfactory tendencies in the early progress of 
the principle of the mandate is a necessary step towards tackling 
the problem. 


The exercise of the electorate’s influence on government 
might have been expected to start with the ability to choose 
between rival party leaders or rival Ministries, and to have 
developed later so that the electorate should be able to make 
decisions in regard to momentous legislative measures and 
changes of policy. As it happened, the order of events was re- 
versed. The issue of reform of the franchise, which had been 
stirring uneasily for some decades, became explosive about 
1830. Personal issues assumed a relatively unimportant place. 
The King’s Speech, prior to the dissolution of April 1831, 
stated explicitly that the people were to be asked whether or 
not they wished the Reform Bill to be passed. Lord John 
Russell, speaking two days after the dissolution, said: ““On this 
occasion the electors have more than a common duty to per- 
form, for they are called upon not merely to select men best 
fitted to defend their rights and interests, but to answer by 
their conduct this question. . . . “Do you approve—aye or no— 
of the principle of a reform in the representation?’ ” 

Some time ago it used to be thought that the famous general 
election of 1784, as the result of which the younger Pitt attained 
office as Prime Minister, marked a critical stage in constitutional 
development, and disclosed the people as exercising power in 
respect of policy. But the election addresses, distributed in 
such of the constituencies as had a popular franchise, were not 
phrased so as to suggest that candidates offered alternative 
programmes to their electors. Moreover, the small number of 
constituencies in which there were contests is convincing evi- 
dence that the people were not in a position to make any decis- 
ion in regard to policy. Pitt’s victory was, in fact, a triumph of 
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skilful manipulation of “interest” rather than a significant 
demonstration of a new advance towards democracy. 

The main defects in the early working of the mandate are 
often to be plainly inferred from an investigation of the conduct 
and personal opinions of Prime Ministers. This is inherently 
likely because, in our Constitution, national policy is under 
their particular control. It must be regretfully admitted that 
during the nineteenth century, party leaders constantly used 
the affirmation or denial of the principle of the mandate so as 
to suit their own party ends, and it may be even their own per- 
sonal ones. We can best learn how the people’s part in govern- 
ment failed to develop as advantageously as it should by study- 
ing the behaviour of such statesmen as Peel and Melbourne, 
Disraeli and Gladstone. 

Incidents in politics, during the years just preceding the 
introduction of the great Reform Bill, prepared the public mind 
for the acceptance of the new constitutional principle by which 
the people were to have a share in the direction of government. 
It came under discussion in connexion with proposals for the 
relief of Roman Catholic disabilities in 1829. When the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel carried such a measure, 
though indisputably pledged to the opposite policy, it was 
alleged that this was improper, since, in such circumstances, the 
electorate should have been consulted. Peel had tried to justify 
his change of front by asserting that an analysis of the results of 
the general election of 1826 showed that the people were in 
favour of a relief measure. In his endeavour, therefore, to avoid 
the imputations of his critics, he identified himself with the sup- 
porters of a new and far-reaching constitutional doctrine which 
he was to repudiate and re-embrace on subsequent occasions. 

When the great Reform Bill was being debated in the House 
of Commons in March 1831, Peel did not find it convenient to 
maintain the democratic opinions expressed two years before. 
He preferred, he said, with a touch of irony, “the reason and 
calm judgment of this House” to “some intrinsic and higher 
authority—the feelings and wishes of the people”. But, in the 
event, the strength of opinion in Parliament, and perhaps also 
in the country, forced him to modify his attitude. 
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Quite unexpectedly, Peel was appointed Prime Minister 
in 1834; and he found himself in a situation in which his only 
chance of securing an adequate majority in the House of Com- 
mons was by submitting a policy to the electorate. He accord- 
ingly issued a manifesto (the famous Tamworth Manifesto), 
nominally addressed to his constituency but actually com- 
municated to the London daily press, so as to operate as a pro- 
gramme submitted to the whole electorate. Suspicious though 
he was of democratic progress, he was thus to become the 
initiator of a direct means by which a party leader could make 
submissions of policy to the whole body of voters. As might be 
expected from the real nature of his political outlook, he soon 
found reason to regret having committed himself to these 
advanced principles. 

On the occasion when, in 1841, Melbourne was defeated in 
the House of Commons on an important financial question, 
both he and his political opponent, Peel, showed a notable lack 
of appreciation of the constitutional changes following from 
the people’s mandate for Reform in 1831. Melbourne was for 
some time opposed to a general election on the old-fashioned 
ground that the Crown should never make an appeal to the 
people unless it was fairly certain that the Ministry would ob- 
tain a majority. He considered that a majority against the 
Ministry would be ‘an affront to the Crown”. Within a few 
days of the defeat of the Melbourne Ministry Peel proposed a 
motion of want of confidence, at the same time contending that, 
if his motion proved successful, the occasion was not a proper 
one for Melbourne to advise a dissolution of Parliament. It was 
dangerous, he said, to admit any other recognized organ of 
public opinion than the House of Commons, and added that, in 
the event of a general election, he would not submit a policy to 
the people. Sir John Hobhouse, a follower of Melbourne, was 
one of the few statesmen on either side who had a clear and pro- 
gressive conception of the proper function of a general election 
once the principle of the mandate had been accepted. He 
dissociated himself from Melbourne’s views as described above, 
and alleged that the people should have an opportunity of 
deciding on the issue between the parties. He twitted Peel for 
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his shyness in putting his party’s case before the people, and 
pointed out that, when it suited Peel, in 1834, to ask the 
people for a decision on policy, he did not then find that course 
an improper one. As matters turned out, Melbourne found him- 
self compelled to ask for a general election. The Queen, though 
she accepted Melbourne’s out-of-date views as gospel, complied 
with his request; but she reiterated some time afterwards 
that it was her opinion that the Sovereign’s power to grant a 
dissolution should only be exercised ‘“‘when there was certainty 
of success”’. 

When preparing for the introduction of the much-canvassed 
measure for the repeal of the Corn Laws, Peel refused to con- 
sult the electorate on the ground that the question was arousing 
very lively interest in the country. It might be thought that, on 
the contrary, this was a most convincing reason for doing so. 
But he never became a genuine convert to the people’s exercise 
of influence on government. As soon as he had secured the 
passage of his free trade legislation in 1846 the defeat of his 
Ministry in the House of Commons forced him to decide 
whether to resign or seek a general election. His party was 
split in two, for free trade had been carried chiefly by Liberal 
votes; and his prospect of obtaining a working majority was 
negligible. He once more expressed his firmly rooted conviction 
that a party leader should never advise a dissolution without 
being assured that a victory at the polls is morally certain. 
Accordingly he resigned and made an unimpressive explanation 
of this course to the House of Commons: he asserted that, as 
the abolition of the Corn Laws had been carried, dissolution had 
become unnecessary. 

Primarily, no doubt, as a result of the enlargement of the 
franchise in 1867, the control of the people both over the choice 
of Ministries and the undertaking of important new policies 
quickly became more effective. In 1868, Disraeli, on being 
defeated by a big majority on a vote respecting the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, acted fully in pursuance of the con- 
stitutional convention, as recognized today, and determined 
not to resign but to advise a dissolution so as to obtain the ruling 
of the people on the question whether they wanted the policy 
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of Gladstone (the leader of the Opposition) or his own. Glad- 
stone did not want a general election at that time, and he argued, 
quite unconvincingly, it seems, that where a Prime Minister was 
defeated by a large majority, as was Disraeli on this occasion, 
he should resign, and not have the privilege of appealing to the 
people. 

The election of 1880 provides an excellent example of the 
way in which the issues for decision by the electorate may be 
affected by the exigencies of party leaders. Disraeli (by that 
time Lord Beaconsfield) had been in office for a long period, 
and was indisposed to put a positive programme before the 
people. He preferred to try and secure a majority by suggesting 
that the Liberals would probably undertake a measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland which would prove ‘‘a destructive doctrine” 
and “scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine”. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, concentrated most of his attention 
on the condemnation of the Conservatives’ imperialistic ex- 
ploits and their adventurous foreign policy, and made only 
tentative suggestions about proposed legislation. The effect of 
these proceedings must have left the electorate bewildered. 

By 1885 the question of Home Rule was very much in the 
air; but, at the election of that year, both party leaders avoided 
committing themselves to any definite proposals about it, as 
they realized that they would destroy the unity of their parties 
by so doing. Rival programmes of social amelioration provided 
the most prominent factors in the election campaign. But, as 
soon as Gladstone was in the saddle, shortly after the election, 
he suddenly announced his intention to undertake a measure 
for Home Rule. His opponents, naturally enough, immediately 
alleged that he must have a mandate for this purpose, and that 
he had been disingenuous in his behaviour at the election. 
Gladstone hoped to avoid going to the electorate on the ques- 
tion of Home Rule, and therefore argued that this was not a 
subject which required the people’s decision; he was, he said, 
only trying to take steps to maintain order in a turbulent part 
of the British Isles. When answering the charge made by Lord 
Hartington, lately a member of Gladstone’s Ministry, that he 
should have consulted the people on so vital a subject as Home 
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Rule, he said: “It seems to me that this is an extraordinary 
doctrine. I want to know where it is laid down by any con- 
stitutional authority.” He proceeded to contend that, as there 
had been no mandate for a policy of Irish coercion, no mandate 
was needed for the grant of self-government. 

A few months’ later Gladstone was defeated in the House of 
Commons in a vote on his proposal for Home Rule; and there 
was no alternative for him but to face a general election on the 
subject. His attitude to the need for a decision by the people at 
once changed completely. He described the impending dis- 
solution as “‘the people’s dissolution”, on the analogy of the 
battle of Inkerman being called the soldiers’ battle. His election 
speeches were intensely democratic in tone; and he told the 
electorate that it had to decide “Yes” or “No” on his pro- 
posals. In this way the people’s part in government was con- 
solidated, not so much owing to Gladstone’s convictions about 
democracy, as owing to the pressure of the political situation. 


Expediency not only impelled Ministers in office to commit 
themselves to the principle of the mandate when appealing to 
the electorate in favour of their policies, but Opposition leaders 
have also frequently found it opportune to embrace the prin- 
ciple when challenging the propriety of Ministries undertaking 
important new legislation without a mandate. Lord Hartington, 
in denying Gladstone’s right to introduce a measure for Home 
Rule in 1886, told the House of Commons: “I am perfectly 
aware that there exists in our Constitution no principle of the 
mandate. ... But... 1 maintain that there are certain limits 
which Parliament is morally bound to observe, and beyond 
which Parliament has morally not got the right to go in its 
relations with the constituents.”’ Here we observe the aristocrat 
(in the sense of a person inherently and fundamentally opposed 
to any considerable advance of democracy) being forced to use 
thorough-going democratic arguments in order to defeat his 
political opponent. 

Much the same can be said of Lord Salisbury when leading 
the Conservative party in 1884, at the time when Gladstone 
was introducing a measure for the considerable increase in the 
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franchise. He remarked: “‘We do urge upon them [the Ministry] 
that they have no right to make these vast constitutional chan- 
ges without formally consulting the opinions of those by whose 
authority they really, in the long run, make them, and whose 
interests will be specially affected.” Salisbury can hardly have 
expected to do more than delay the measure, for an appeal to 
the electorate on Reform would have certainly produced from 
it an affirmative answer. Though in some respects a deep-dyed 
Tory, he had genuine leanings towards a Tory brand of de- 
mocracy. He had, for instance, previously given vent to similar 
arguments to those of 1884. In the debate on proposals for the 
ballot in 1872, he asked the House of Lords to reject the Bill on 
the ground that the electorate had never had “a fair opportu- 
nity of considering whether it likes a ballot or not”. 


Without a doubt expediency has frequently determined the 
occasions of references to the people on questions of policy; 
but it has also affected the question whether the electorate 
should be asked to decide on the desirability of prospective 
legislative measures or, alternatively, on the past record of the 
Ministry of the day. In the election of 1837, the Liberal Ministry 
placed its chief reliance on its past record as promoters of the 
great Reform Bill, while the Conservative Opposition, not 
desiring to produce a positive programme of its own, tried to 
make the election turn on the alleged possible dangers of 
legislation of a radical and subversive nature if the Liberals 
gained a majority. By way of contrast, in 1841 the Liberals, 
after a period of growing discredit, were anxious to avoid the 
people’s arbitrament on their past administration. They pre- 
ferred to emphasize the danger of the protectionist policy which 
they ascribed to the Conservative party. The Conservatives, on 
the other hand, maintained that the question for decision by 
the people was whether the Liberal Ministry, as a result of its 
past record, deserved the confidence of the people. As we have 
already seen, the same kind of party tactics coloured the election 
of 1880, when the Conservative Ministry under Lord Beacons- 
field, who did not want to advance a positive policy, tried 
to make the electoral trial depend on the hazards of the 
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supposed intentions of the Liberals in regard to Home Rule, 
while the Liberals wanted to make the issue turn on the past 
record of the Conservatives with their rash imperialism and 
ill-considered foreign policy. As a result of such failure to give 
primary consideration to the public interest, the people were 
prevented from having intelligible issues placed before them, 
either in regard to prospective policy or in regard to the 
Ministry’s past record. 

Sometimes a Ministry has preferred to screen its inglorious 
exploits or absence of achievements behind its promises of 
beneficial legislation in the future. And, apart from question- 
able motives of this kind, the tendency to make promises to the 
electorate at general elections has naturally increased as the 
franchise has been enlarged; and the risks consequent on the 
bribery of the electorate are very real ones. Even as early as 
1831, Peel warned the House of Commons that, as a result of the 
growth in the number of voters, there would be an inclination 
to gratify constituents by popular measures. Susceptibility to 
this perversion of democracy began to be increasingly evident 
as the number of voters was augmented. When discussing the 
proposed terms of Disraeli’s party programme for the election 
of 1868, Gathorne Hardy ventured to suggest that it might be 
well for Disraeli to include some promise for the introduction of 
a measure of social amelioration. And, in the 1874 election, 
Gladstone endeavoured to improve the chances of his party at 
the polls by promising to repeal the income-tax, to diminish 
local taxation, and to give relief to the general public in respect 
of articles of general consumption. After the Reform Act of 
1884 there was a still greater inclination to offer tempting baits 
to the electorate, rather similar to those offered in more recent 
years. 


During the latter part of the nineteenth century it looked as 
if the representatives of the constituencies, that is to say the 
federations of local party associations and the Party Conferen- 
ces, would claim the right to dictate the outlines of the party 
programmes. If this tendency had developed, both party leaders 
and Party Conferences would have soon been in competition 
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in laying attractive and expensive programmes before the 
electorate. Party leaders, however, soon realized that the rank 
and file, though occasionally helpful in emphasizing needs for 
social legislation, could not as a matter of general practice have 
the requisite expertise to be able to determine policy in an 
efficient manner. 

From about the 1880s Party Conferences began to arrogate 
to themselves the power of defining the policies to be under- 
taken by their leaders. As early as 1883, delegates to the num- 
ber of 2,500 from 500 Liberal associations met in conference at 
Leeds and discussed a Reform programme which they desired 
the Liberal Ministry to adopt. And, in 1891, the Liberal Party 
Conference held its famous meeting at Newcastle, and drew up 
a programme of legislation of a most heterogeneous character 
which was accepted by Gladstone to stand beside Home Rule 
among the issues of the election of 1892. These and subsequent 
programmes constructed by Liberal Party Conferences, though 
they embarrassed the Liberal leaders, had but little effect on 
actual policy. The Conservative Party Conferences were more 
easily confined to the mere exercise of influence; and their 
resolutions have had only an advisory quality. By the end of 
the nineteenth century, it was becoming widely accepted that 
the party leaders should not be automatically under an obliga- 
tion to adopt the resolutions of Party Conferences. But, while 
reserving to themselves considerable freedom of action, party 
leaders have not been able to afford to display too obvious a 
neglect of these resolutions. 


When legislative measures have come before the people at 
election time, the extent to which they are to decide upon the 
particular terms in which the legislation is to be enacted has 
often been the subject of argument. The Duke of Wellington 
and others were strongly opposed to the submission of the word- 
ing of the great Reform Bill to the electorate. They alleged that 
this would have had the effect of asking the people to be them- 
selves legislators. It was rightly concluded that the electors were 
incapable of forming a critical judgment on the phraseology of 
a complicated piece of legislation, containing eighty-two long 
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clauses, some of which dealt with details of procedure. Some- 
times, however, statesmen of markedly sober political principles 
have tried to defeat or delay the progress of legislation of which 
they disapproved by arguing that its detailed terms had not 
been submitted to the electorate. In 1869, Lord Derby, the 
leader of the Conservatives, justified his opposition to the Irish 
Church Bill by asserting that, though the subject was before the 
electorate in the preceding year, the electorate had then no 
opportunity of judging the merits of the Bill itself. 

Home Rule for Ireland, like Parliamentary Reform, aroused 
feelings of such intense interest that it naturally prompted the 
question whether the submission to the people should be not 
merely in respect of general policy but of particular terms. In 
1886, Gladstone, much embarrassed by the difficulties of carry- 
ing such a measure, opposed the idea of a detailed submission. 
He expressed the view that the electors were excellent judges of 
policy—a rather rash generalization—but he added, in making 
his submission to the electorate: “It is a policy . . . upon which 
you are called to vote. It is not a detail, a particular, or even a 
Bill.” 

In the year following the election of 1892, when Gladstone 
was still struggling valiantly to secure the passage of a measure 
for Home Rule, Lord Hartington was insistent that no Bill 
should be passed unless it was submitted in terms to the people. 
He tried to make a distinction between issues that can be put 
in the form of a simple question and those that cannot be ade- 
quately appreciated unless outlined in the form of legislation. 
The controversies which arose on this subject in the nineteenth 
century lead to the conclusion that where the acceptability of a 
proposed legislative measure depends on its scope, then it is 
proper for some particulars of its intended form to be submitted 
to the electorate; but it was also generally agreed that it would 
be impossible for the average voter to form a judgment on the 
precise terms of elaborate legislation. 


During the nineteenth century, as in the twentieth, the 
frequent operation of the two-party system sometimes enabled 
issues to be submitted to the electorate in a clear-cut and in- 

B 
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telligible manner which would be impossible under a mullti- 
party system. But, for various reasons, of which perhaps the 
intentness of the party politician on gaining or retaining office 
is among the chief, the people’s mandate has been treated on 
many occasions as a means to party ends rather than as a means 
of encouraging a responsible part in government by the electors. 
The mandate would never have been able to function at all 
without the preparatory influence of public opinion; and it is 
the same public opinion which will, it seems, have to compel 
politicians to employ the mandate in a more public-spirited 
way than hitherto. Is it not the fact that numerous politicians 
have been, and still are, too exclusively concerned in the politi- 
cal game to have an adequate care for democratic progress? 
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SUPRANATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND 
DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN EUROPE 


by Det G. HircHNER 


ideals seemed to be progressing across the European 

continent from west to east, it was possible to be quite 
optimistic about the future of democracy there. By the end 
of World War I, after the collapse and defeat of the central 
and east European autocracies, the complete victory of parlia- 
mentary government and democratic institutions was widely 
heralded as assured. But in twenty years, by 1939, democracy 
had lost most of the ground it had gained since the French 
Revolution. The consequences of World War II were scarcely 
to mark new advances. The countries of eastern Europe gener- 
ally exchanged one form of authoritarian government for 
another. Germany, Italy, and Austria adopted parliamentary 
systems which, as yet untried by stress or long experience, 
cannot be counted as established democracies. France con- 
tinues to stagger from crisis to crisis; no observer of French 
politics could be truly surprised if the parliamentary régime 
there were overthrown tomorrow.' It is a commonplace that 
western European democracy today is challenged from within 
and without. 

By the middle of this century, an increasing number of 
European political leaders concluded that the traditional 
organization of their society into the historic nation-state was 
the principal source of many difficulties. Certainly, at the end 
of World War II, the nation-state was widely discredited. 
Associated with it were autarchic economic policies, restricted 
trade opportunities, and depression, burdensome defence ex- 
penditures, military ineffectiveness, integral nationalism, and 
war. Small wonder that the search was begun for new political 


\ the turn of the present century, when democratic 


1 This article was written in April 1958 before General de Gaulle came 
into power. 
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configurations that could revive and expand the economy, re- 
vitalize political processes, and defend western Europe against 
infiltration or conquest by Soviet power. Various schemes for 
western European integration have since been proposed, and 
their consequences discussed. A surprisingly small amount of 
effort, however, has been devoted to assessing the effects that 
such supranational organizations might have on the democratic 
institutions and practices of western Europe. Considering that 
these organizations may exert most significant influences for 
the future, it is important to determine as far as possible what 
they may be. 

First, to the matter of terminology. A distinction is made 
between “supranational” and “international” organizations. 
The former through the basic treaties organizing them do not 
merely restrict sovereignty, it is said, but actually transfer a 
measure of it; authority is created which can bind the member 
state legally, operate immediately against individuals, and 
make decisions directly executory in the territories of the 
member states. According to Professor Joseph Kunz, ‘“Supra- 
national organs stand, therefore, midway between ‘inter- 
national’ and ‘federal organs’.”? International organizations, 
he points out, are based on the “sovereign equality” of their 
members, and on non-intervention in domestic affairs; they 
cannot command, and their organs are generally composed of 
diplomatic representatives. 

A definition of terms also requires something to be said 
concerning democracy. In determining the presence of 


1 Joseph L. Kunz, “‘Supra-National Organs”’, American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Vol. 46, No. 4, Oct., 1952, pp. 696-97. He says further, 
**That merely ‘international’ organization is not enough, that the security 
of the world or of a particular region must be anchored in something 
more solid than voluntary co-operation and the good will of the members, 
has at last been recognized. It is this insight which led to the new idea of 
‘supra-national’ organs. The idea is new, because it transcends ‘inter- 
national’ organization, without constituting a federal state. It is based not 
on a mere restriction, but on a transfer of sovereignty, but a transfer of 
sovereignty in a particular area only.” 

A French commentator offers the definition: ‘‘On dit qu’une institution 
internationale est supranationale lorsqu’elle est indepéndante, n’agit pas sur 
instruction des gouvernements membres, et que ses décisions sont obligatoires pour les 
membres”. Raymond Racine, “Promesses du Marché Commun’’, Bulletin du 
Centre Européen de la Culture, 5me Année, No. 6, Dec., 1957, p. 66. 
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democracy, we expect to find government resting upon con- 
sent, framed within the rule of law, and conducted by the 
processes of discussion. Its institutions normally include an 
accountable executive, a broadly representative parliamentary 
body, and independent courts. We assume democracy will 
respect individual personality, protect civil liberties, and 
recognize the right to organize for political purposes. Though 
this is obviously by no means all that can be said on the subject, 
it constitutes something against which to judge the presence 
of a democratic climate. 

This discussion can only begin by acknowledging that the 
extent of evidence available on this subject is slender indeed. 
Western Europe has only three organizations which, in terms 
of the definition above, properly may be described as supra- 
national. Of these, the European Coal and Steel Community 
(E.C.S.C.) has been in operation since 1952. The European 
Economic Community (E.E.C.), popularly called the Common 
Market, and the European Atomic Energy Community (Eur- 
atom) came into existence only on 1st January, 1958. Some 
of the organs of these last two bodies have begun activity, but 
such limited experience cannot yet be evaluated. Other 
organizations playing an important part in European affairs, 
such as the Organization for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Bene- 
lux Customs Union, are “‘international’’ organizations but not 
“supranational” ones, even though their experience can have 
some relevance to the subject. 

A first question to be raised is the extent to which the 
supranational organizations being developed in western 
Europe themselves display democratic forms. It seems clear 
that this was not a primary object of the creators of these 
bodies, nor for that matter did they ignore democratic 
arrangements. The machinery concerned had to be based upon 
other purposes. Yet when the treaty establishing the E.C.S.C. 
was before the various national parliaments, its opponents 
charged, among other things, that the Community’s institutions 
and regulations violated democratic customs and traditions. 
The High Authority was said to be ‘“‘autocratic,”’ the Assembly 
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*‘powerless,”’ the High Court authorized to make “economic” 
as well as “legal” decisions, its officials encouraged to be 
“bureaucratic,” and the amending process undesirably 
“rigid”.1 These points deserve a closer look. 

The High Authority is composed of nine members, eight 
chosen unanimously by the six treaty countries, and the ninth 
elected by those first named. The High Authority is the most 
powerful of the E.C.S.C. organs; it is in effect the executive and, 
to an extent, the legislative organ as well. At is also a truly 
supranational body; its members act not as governmental 
representatives but entirely as independent individuals. They 
neither solicit nor accept instructions from governments or 
outside agencies. They are held accountable, however, to the 
Common Assembly. Appointed for six-year terms, the members 
of the High Authority may be forced to resign as a group by a 
motion of censure adopted by two-thirds of the Assembly— 
an arrangement which suggests the principle of ministerial 
responsibility. Under certain circumstances, they may be 
removed individually by the Community’s Court. 

The Common Assembly was given a membership of 
seventy-eight delegates, designated by the respective national 
parliaments from their own members; the treaty provided that 
they may be elected by direct universal suffrage in each 
country, but this method has nowhere been employed. ,The 
Assembly’s powers are supervisory, except for the authority to 
remove from office the members of the High Authority; this 
may be done only during regular sessions of the Assembly, 
which are held once a year.? 

The Council of Ministers is organized on diplomatic lines 
with one representative from each member government— 
ordinarily the Minister of Economic Affairs. Its function is to 
harmonize the actions of the High Authority and the govern- 
ments. It must be consulted by the High Authority in some 
cases, and its approval is also required for a number of High 

1 Henry L. Mason, The European Coal and Steel Community: Experiment in 
Supranationalism, The Hague, 1955, pp. 22-26. 
2 FE. van Raalte, “The Treaty Constituting the European Coal and Steel 


Community”, The International and Comparative Law Quarterly, Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1, Jan., 1952, pp. 81-82. 
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Authority decisions, variously by unanimity, two-thirds, or 
majority votes. A further organ of the E.C.S.C. isa Consultative 
Committee of between thirty and fifty-one members chosen by 
the Council of Ministers to represent the interests of consumers, 
labour, and business, and which also must be consulted by the 
High Authority in specified cases. Additionally, there is a 
High Court of seven judges, appointed for six-year terms by 
agreement among the member governments. A judge may not 
be removed except by the unanimous opinion of the other 
judges. The Court has a very broad jurisdiction; it may hear 
controversies between the member states or their enterprises 
and Community organs, between the organs themselves, and 
between member states in the application and interpretation 
of the Community treaty. Jt has even the power to annul any 
act of the High Authority which provokes “fundamental and 
persistent disturbances” in the economy of any member state. 
Finally, there is the matter of amending the Community treaty. 
This may be done by a two-thirds vote in the Council, with 
all member states ratifying. In certain circumstances, however, 
some changes may be made in the treaty by action of the 
E.C.S.C. organs alone, and thus parliamentary approval in the 
member states is not required. 

The institutions of the E.C.S.C. are such, then, that they 
really cannot be compared with those of domestic national gov- 
ernments directly, and only to a degree by analogy. The High 
Authority has been likened to an irresponsible executive and 
criticized as vested with arbitrary powers. But its powers must 
necessarily be extensive if the Community is to function for its 
purposes effectively, and they must be exercised in insulation 
from, if not in disregard of, the pressure of special national and 
industrial interests. Further, the High Authority is not irre- 
sponsible. It constitutes a “rule of experts” only in a sense; it 
is answerable to the Assembly.? 


1 Arts. 95 and 96, European Coal and Steel Community Treaty. A major 
French study of the entire system is Paul Reuter, La Communauté Européenne 
du Charbon et del’ Acier, Paris, 1953. 

* For a discussion of criticisms of E.C.S.C. plans, see André Philip, 
The Schuman Plan: Nucleus of a European Community, European Movement, 
June, 1951, p. 37. 
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To be sure, the Assembly is not properly a parliament; its 
principal power is its ability to adopt a vote of censure, which 
can be done only at fixed intervals. It has no law-making 
functions as such; the treaty leaves it without “legislative or 
purse-strings powers’. Assembly delegates may introduce 
resolutions addressed to the High Authority or the Council of 
Ministers; they may submit questions to the High Authority 
to be announced in the Offictal Gazette; and the Assembly may 
receive petitions concerning the activities of the Community. It 
hassteadily augmented its parliamentary rdéle by employing these 
powers. Its members have even organized “‘political factions”’: 
three are now recognized, the Christian Democrats, the Social- 
ists, and the Liberalsand theirsympathizers.! Delegatesare thus 
in a not entirely unfavourable position when compared with 
that of the ordinary member of a European parliament. The 
Assembly is not a popularly elected body, but neither is it so 
removed from the course of political sentiment that popular 
opinion is left without representation or expression. 

The considerable discretionary powers of the High Author- 
ity are balanced, further, by those of the Court. National courts 
of the member states are explicitly denied the power to judge 
the validity of the High Authority’s acts. Though it has been 
presented with novel and complex issues, this judicial body has 
begun the pioneering task of formulating an entirely new body 
of law, which can be of great importance to future supra- 
national organizations. The Court has a function that is in- 
escapably political. But it has also demonstrated its ability to 
protect private interests, and there has been no suggestion that 
individual judges have been influenced by their nationality in 
reaching their decisions. In sum, then, the institutions of the 
E.C.S.C. cannot strictly be judged as democratic or undemo- 
cratic; they do display, however, certain democratic features 
of representation, accountability, popular control, and judicial 
independence. 

1 Mason, op. cit., pp. 104, 106-07. 
* Gerhard Bebr, “Protection of Private Interests under the European 
Coal and Steel Community”, Virginia Law Review, Vol. 42, No. 6, Nov., 


1956, p. 924. A major study of the Court is D. G. Valentine, The Court of 
Justice of the European Coal and Steel Community, ‘Vhe Hague, 1955. 
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The further continuation of European co-operation through 
supranational organization is demonstrated in the recent crea- 
tion of the European Economic and Atomic Energy Communi- 
ties. Although the treaties establishing machinery for these have 
not given to the executive commissions the same degree of 
authority that has been vested in the High Authority of the 
E.C.S.C., quite sufficient power seems provided to permit the 
achievement of a full-fledged economic union, and their offici- 
als have begun to move rapidly in this direction.! If there is 
some evidence that the tide of public opinion in the Six 
Countries has turned against supranational institutions, it 
remains that other innovations of the Rome treaties may well 
advance European political unity to a still greater degree. 

Rather than proliferating additional representative bodies, 
the treaties provide that the E.C.S.C. Assembly, enlarged to a 
membership of 142, shall serve as the parliamentary body as 
well for E.E.C. and Euratom. The new Assemblée Unique con- 
tinues to be appointed from the national parliaments according 
to a quota allotted to each state.* But it is also provided that 
the new Assembly shall proceed to draw up proposals for its 
election by direct universal suffrage. At its first meeting, held 
at Strasbourg in March, 1958, the members of the Assembly 
looked to such elections as an early prospect, a development 
which would surely constitute a major step forward in the 
creation of new European political institutions.® 

The powers of the Assemblée Unique are, even so, not 
identical within each of the three organizations. In respect of 
the E.E.C. and Euratom, the Assembly may adopt by a two- 
thirds majority a vote of censure against their Commissions at 
any time, and such action requires those executive bodies to 
resign. It can be expected that a single Assembly serving three 


1“ Toward Full Union in Europe?” Bulletin from the European Community 
for Coal and Steel, No. 28, Feb., 1958, pp. 1-2. 

*The quotas are thirty-six each for France, Germany, and Italy; 
fourteen each for Belgium and the Netherlands; six for Luxembourg. 

3“Three Legged Parliament”, The Economist, 8th March, 1958, 
pp. 857-58, and ibid., 29th March, 1958, p. 1114. 

‘Serge Hurtig, “The European Common Market”, International Con- 
ciltation, No. 517, March, 1958, pp. 337-38. 
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organizations will enjoy greater prestige and be able to exercise 
a still larger measure of parliamentary control than the 
cautious treaty clauses provide. Through its questioning power 
and committees, the Assembly has already learned how to make 
its views known and felt. 

Each organization has a Commission as a counterpart to 
E.C.S.C. High Authority, though with considerably reduced 
powers. The balance of authority falls to the Council of 
Ministers, composed of one representative of each member 
government. As a general rule, however, the Council may 
make decisions only upon the proposal of the Commission and 
modify such recommendations only by a unanimous vote. It 
should also be noted that provision is made for many decisions 
to be taken by qualified majorities, and thus a member country 
may be required to submit to such decisions against its own 
vote. Finally, the treaties provide that the Court of Justice of 
the E.C.S.C. shall be replaced by one serving all three organiza- 
tions; as in the case of the Assembly, its powers in respect of 
the E.E.C. and Euratom are not identical with those in the 
E.C.S.C., having been reduced somewhat. If these newer 
arrangements constitute a certain backing away from supra- 
nationalism, we have the prospect nevertheless that by their 
creation, both the Assemblée Unique and the Court of 
Justice may also be counted an advance. They may well prove 
to be the prototypes for common European political institu- 
tions.? 

We cannot fail to observe, however, that there are still 
decided preferences in other important areas for intergovern- 
mental, and thus essentially diplomatic, forms of organization 
as opposed to supranational ones. The failure to achieve the 
European Defence Community is one obvious example.” Again, 
the Benelux union after surmounting its earlier difficulties, has 
begun to function with marked effectiveness; yet it has no 


1 [bid., pp. 330-37. See also, R. Marjolin, ‘Prospects for the European 
Common Market”’, Foreign Affairs, Vol. 36, No. 1, Oct., 1957, pp. 130-142; 
Klaus E. Knorr, Euratom and American Policy: A Conference Report, Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University, 1956, pp. 1-22. 

2 An excellent study of this subject is D. Lerner and R. Aron, France 
Defeats E.D.C., New York, 1957. 
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supranational organs. Its members recently established a Joint 
Benelux Parliamentary Advisory Council to advise on problems 
connected with the economic union and co-operation in the 
areas of foreign policy, cultural relations, and law codes. But 
this body is given no legislative powers of any kind and func- 
tions in a purely advisory capacity. The three governments 
carry out decisions of the Committee of Ministers through 
their own governmental organs.'! The member governments of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization have likewise resisted 
any advance in the institutionalization of this important military 
coalition. There were those who hoped that NATO’S annual 
conference of members of Parliament might at least function as 
a consultative body, criticizing governments, suggesting altern- 
ative policies, and acting as a debating forum for the Atlantic 
Community. But it has instead been treated as a “receiving” 
body for reports from military and government officials. A 
participant in these meetings, Geoffrey de Freitas, observes 
that “there is little sign of any development towards an Atlantic 
consultative assembly which would debate political changes 
in NATOto keep pace with the completely changed conditions 
since 1949.””2 

There now arises the question of the possible effects of 
supranational organization upon European democracy. Cer- 
tainly, a positive case in answer is invariably advanced by 
exponents of the integration movements previously described. 
Not, of course, that supranational organizations will necessarily 
exert a democratizing influence as such, but that they will 
contribute most importantly to maintain a climate in which 
democracy will best flourish. There is seen, to begin with, the 
advantage of wider union submerging national conflicts, leading 
ultimately to larger territorial entities and achieved without 
the use of force. As Raymond Racine observes, “‘Le probléme 
des nations européenes n’est plus de se protéger les unes contre 
les autres, mais de se conserver les unes par les autres. ... 


1“*A ‘Hague Congress’ of the Atlantic’, European-Atlantic Review, Vol. 7, 
No. 4, Winter, 1957-58, p. 5. 

* Baron Snoy et D’Oppuers, ‘How Benelux Will Fit Into Wider Co- 
operation’’, European-Atlantic Review, Vol. 7, No. 4, Winter, 1957-58, p. 23. 
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Aujourd’hui, pour la premiére fois depuis l’Empire de Rome, 
le marché commun témoigne d’un acte d’union opéré sans 
emploi de la force.” To be sure, Europe has had far too few 
such examples. 

It is further assumed that the several European states so 
associated are in a much better position to defend themselves. 
Truly, their successful defence is an essential condition to the 
viability of their democratic systems. A functional basis of co- 
operation, leading from association for defence, is seen as the 
most natural means moving towards wider European solid- 
arity. The promotion of economic expansion, industrial special- 
ization, mass production, enlarged trade and market areas, the 
loosening of exchange restrictions—all are expected substanti- 
ally to raise the standard of European living and to exert bene- 
ficial effects on the political climate. In the operations 
of the E.C.S.C., there is evidence already appearing 
that integration can shrink some economic disparities be- 
tween different areas, and do so by the process of levelling-up 
rather than down.’ As one commentary on this objective con- 
cludes, ‘*The most effective appeal for integration has been— 
and probably would be now—the promise that it would result 
in greater individual rights and liberties, and in greater equal- 
ity. In modern times this would mean not only the classic 
political rights of the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
tradition, but also particularly the social and economic rights 
to greater opportunity and welfare which by now have to a 
large extent become political rights as well.’”4 

It may be asked whether supranationalism, even so, can 
foster democracy with the same effectiveness as nationalism. 
The answer may well be that nationalism has of late been quite 
as likely to encourage fascism, nazism, or communism. As 

1 Racine, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

2? Among discussions of these objectives are Henri Rieben, ““The Scope 
of the Common Market in Coal and Steel’”’, The World and Europe, No. 1, 
1956, p. 24ff. 

* The High Authority, European Coal and Stcel Community, Towards 
European Integration: First Results for Coal and Steel, Luxembourg, August, 
1956, 2nd ed., pp. 17-18. 


“Karl W. Deutsch et al., Political Community and the North Atlantic Area, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1957, pp. 201-02. 
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Werner Burmeister points out, “Modern democracy arose in 
Europe together with nationalism. It nearly died of that 
alliance. ...”? Perhaps of equal significance is the matter of 
the sources of political support for the European Movement. 
These are principally the moderate political parties, the 
Socialist and the Christian Democratic groups, who are the 
principal opponents of the anti-democratic elements of the 
extreme Left and Right.” Truly, political ideas may be judged 
in part by the company they keep. There is therefore some re- 
assurance in the thought that the most moderately inclined 
groups are not likely to promote wittingly anti-democratic 
institutions. 

There is the problem, finally, of whether integration through 
supranational organizations will tend to institute stresses and 
strains in the fabric of European societies greater than they are 
capable of resolving. This point deserves examination, and the 
enthusiasts for “building Europe”’ cannot merely waive it aside. 
Those who are less enthusiastic may, indeed, undertake the 
refutation of virtually all of the above conclusions. They point 
to the fact, for example, that it is not European supranational 
organization, but NATO backed by the presence and power 
of the United States which has maintained peace and strength- 
ened liberty in western Europe, both for its members and for 
those other European democracies that have maintained a 
position apart, if not entirely neutral, from it.® 

There are also some who deny that democracy is enhanced 
by the organization of large political entities. Professor Leopold 
Kohr in his recent book, The Breakdown of Nations, argues that 
democracy “‘is inseparably connected with the smallness of the 
collective organism of which the individual is part—the state. . . 
While every kind of small state, whether republic or monarchy, 
is thus by nature democratic, every kind of large state is by 


? Werner Burmeister (ed.), Democratic Institutions in the World Today, 
London, 1958, p. 20. 

* Arnold J. Zurcher, The Struggle to Unite Europe, 1940-1958, New York, 
1958, pp. 192-93. 

* M. Salvadori, Nato: A Twentieth-Century Community of Nations, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1957, p. 89. 
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nature undemocratic’’.! Even to argue the possible economic 
advantages of larger political configurations is not to demons- 
trate that these are inevitably to be welcomed. André Philip 
denounces his own countrymen for their rejection of E.D.C. 
primarily out of “fear”. “The nationalism which prevailed 
against E.D.C.,” he writes, ““was a peevish and whimpering 
nationalism which affirmed France’s inferiority and her in- 
capacity to adapt to the modern world, by assuming that in a 
fair competition other countries inevitably would win because 
of their inherent technical superiority and organization. It 
feared to see E.D.C. open the road to European unification, 
because certain French enterprises would have to modernize 
or founder.’”? 

Further, selfish interests are charged as being the prime 
movers behind supranational development. A few see the 
united Europe movement as primarily a Clerical ideal, pro- 
moted chiefly by Clerical parties and the Vatican.’ Even more 
extreme is the view of a British writer who asserts, ““The un- 
mistakable power centre of the new block is the German 
Federal Republic directed by the rulers of German industry, 
which has successfully harnessed the urges and aspirations of 
the dominant social forces and the hopes and fears of many 
people in western Europe to the service of a combination 
promising to be of great benefit to Western Germany in general 
and to its business interests in particular.”* In this same 
connection, Derek C. Bok sees influences less sinister—but, 
as he says, “disquieting’’—in the workings of E.C.S.C. He finds 
that the rapidly expanding German steel industry has not 
been “contained” ; that the degree of economic interdependence 
hoped for between France and Germany has not emerged; 
and, that “‘More paradoxical still, the foundations of co-opera- 
tion and better understanding that were to result from the 


? London, 1957, pp. 98-99, 101. This argument is developed at length 
throughout the volume. See also pp. 181-87 where he asserts a variety of 
organizations are doomed to failure because their members are too large 
to be absorbed. 

? Quoted in Lerner and Aron, op. cit., p. 27. 

* Zurcher, op. cit., p. 192. 

* E. Strauss, Common Sense About the Common Market: Germany and Britain 
in Post-War Europe, London, 1958, pp. 7, 115. 
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common market are not nearly so evident as the tensions of 
economic rivalry.”! Manifestly, the evidence on the results of 
integration does not all run one way. 

Some final observations are now in order. First, so far as 
concerns the prospects for successful adjustment by western 
European states to the necessities of supranational organiza- 
tion, there is definite disagreement. From an economic stand- 
point it is quite possible to expect more flexibility from 
governments in achieving common market schemes than they are 
likely to display, given the failure to solve at the same time 
many other relevant problems concerning standards of labour, 
wages, and social welfare; currency, exchange, and converti- 
bility problems; investments, banking, etc.* On the other hand, 
the adaptability ofindustry can be under-estimated ; the change 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy in Europe after World 
War II presented far more in the way of difficult obstacles to 
overcome than do now the common market arrangements. 

Political adaptation could be even less difficult. The 
countries in this area have a sufficient compatability of main 
values and institutions to be able to work in harmony through 
common organs. If no final commitment to democracy can be 
assumed from some of the countries of western Europe, vigorous 
and efficient supranational organs might well be a crucially 
sustaining force in times of weakness. Yet the strength of 
democracy must also be at its roots; noteworthy here is the 
observation that the European Movement has not so far 
greatly impressed the rank and file of Europeans.‘ But people 
generally are not likely to be well ahead of their leaders in 
devotion to political ideas. Major political movements always 
require guidance and leadership; popular support can be won. 

Perhaps the largest question yet to resolve is whether those 

1“The First Three Years of the Schuman Plan’’, Princeton Studies in 
International Finance, No. 5, Princetou, New Jersey, 1955, P- 77: 

* Hurtig, op. cit., pp. 378-81. 

*E. F. Aschinger, “Problematical Aspects of the Common Market 
Project”’, Swiss Review of World Affairs,Vol. 7, No. 4, July, 1957, p.6. 

* Zurcher, op. cit., p. 188, observes, ‘“The average farmer, workman, 
and even the middle-class professional and businessman remain largely 


unaffected by the Movement, patriotism remaining for them essentially, 
and understandably, national in its context.” 
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powers subtracted from national governments by these new 
organizations have in fact, as opposed to form, been placed in 
the hands of supranational authority actually capable of ex- 
ercising them. Even in the best run federal systems, all of the 
powers taken from one level of government are not automatic- 
ally exercisable by the other; still more awkward gaps may 
emerge here in the supranational Communities. Much depends 
on the skill, intelligence, and wisdom of the policy-makers and 
administrators of these new Communities. It is at present much 
more a matter of hope than of demonstration that they can 
succeed, It seems most likely, however, that if a new supra- 
national level of democratic government is to emerge in Europe, 
it must come from increasingly strengthened democratic in- 
stitutions below. If supranationalism can foster such strength, 
our conclusions may be optimistic. 
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CANADA’S MOST DECISIVE 
FEDERAL ELECTION 


by Paut W. Fox 


HE general election of 31st March, 1958, was the most 

decisive of the twenty-four federal contests held in 

Canada since Confederation in 1867. Final results gave 
the Progressive Conservative party 208 of the total 265 seats in 
the House of Commons, the Liberals forty-nine, and the social- 
ist Co-operative Commonwealth Federation eight. At dis- 
solution the standing had been: P.C. 113, Liberals 106, C.C.F. 
twenty-five, Social Credit nineteen, and Independents two. 
Thus the Conservatives, who had come to power with a minor- 
ity government only ten months previously in the election of 
10th June, 1957, suddenly almost doubled their number of seats. 
On the other hand the Liberals after having been firmly en- 
trenched in power for twenty-two years found their representa- 
tion cut by two elections within a year from a government maj- 
ority of 169 to an opposition rump of forty-nine. Other parties 
suffered accordingly. Social Credit, a western agrarian protest 
party with unique monetary theories, was obliterated after an 
existence of more than two decades while C.C.F. strength was 
reduced by two-thirds. The Labour Progressive party (Com- 
munist), which has never had much support, reached a low ebb. 
It ran only eighteen candidates who together polled a mere ten 
thousand votes and all of whom lost their deposits. 

The Conservatives therefore not only won the greatest ngm- 
ber of seats in Canadian federal history (the previous record 
having gone to the Liberals who obtained 190 in 1949) but 
they wreaked the greatest havoc upon their opponents. Three 
of the remaining former Liberal cabinet ministers were defeated 
(Messrs. Gardiner, Sinclair and Marler) and the C.C.F. lost 
its leader M. J. Coldwell and its deputy leader Stanley Knowles, 
both of whom were distinguished parliamentarians. Mr. Solon 
Low, the Social Credit leader, went down to defeat with all his 

c 
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colleagues and in company with a number of other veteran 
Opposition members of Parliament. Few Canadian parliaments 
have had as many new faces as the twenty-fourth will have. 
There are 105 new members and an additional sixty-seven who 
have had only one session’s experience. 

While the figures for the popular vote were not so extreme, 
the Conservatives also achieved a notable victory by increasing 
their share from 40 per cent of the total to 54 per cent, a high 
point which has not been equalled since 1917 at least. The 
Liberal’s percentage dropped from 40 to 33, Social Credit’s 
disastrously from 6 to 2, while the C.C.F. slipped from 11 to 10 
per cent. The effect this will have on the various parties remains 
to be seen. The Liberal party has the fewest number of Com- 
mon’s seats in its history. It has no representation from six of 
the ten provinces, and only one member from the western half 
of the country. It has lost control of its bastion in Quebec. Yet 
it can take heart from the vicissitudes in the fortunes of the rival 
Conservative party which less than twenty years ago succeeded 
in returning only thirty-nine members. Since the electoral 
pendulum in Canada swings wide and high, it is not unreason- 
able for Liberals to believe that it will move in their favour 
again. 

Prior to the election C.C.F. partisans predicted the demise 
of the Liberals and their replacement by the C.C.F. Results 
considerably dimmed this hope. However C.C.F. supporters, 
to whom disappointment has become no surprise, regard their 
own reverse as a minor set-back not without its compensations 
since the debacle was partly responsible for provoking the 
million-member Canadian Labour Congress at a subsequent 
convention to come out officially in favour of creating a vigor- 
ous Labour party. The C.C.F. believes that this means that the 
Congress will underwrite it financially and morally, converting 
it from a heterogeneous mixture of prairie wheat farmers, in- 
tellectual socialists, and casual urban supporters into a well- 
knit major political force. The election furthered this trend by 
stripping the party of its preponderance of M.P.s from agricul- 
tural ridings. Of the eight members returned only one comes 
from a rural prairie constituency, while the other seven are 
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more closely associated with organized labour than with far- 
mers. 

The base of the party has begun to shift in the same direction. 
The predominantly agrarian province of Saskatchewan which 
has been the spearhead of the C.C.F. since the party formed 
its only government there in 1944 has commenced to alter 
allegiance. In the 1953 election it gave the C.C.F. 42.6 per 
cent of its votes, in 1957 36 per cent, and in 1958 29.5 per cent. 
While the percentage of its support which came from Saskat- 
chewan declined from 18.9 to 16 per cent between the last two 
elections, the C.C.F. increased the percentage of its vote from 
the industrial provinces of British Columbia and Quebec 
though it slipped back by less than one percentage point in the 
other great industrial province of Ontario. On the whole this 
indicates that one of the likely developments in Canadian 
politics in the near future will be the appearance of a well 
organized trade union party which will try to make a broad 
appeal. 

For Social Credit the results appear to be ominous. Though 
the party still holds office in two western provinces, one of the 
regimes is shaky and the upsurge of Conservative strength has 
undercut the right wing support on which Social Credit de- 
pended. This was illustrated by a post-election Gallup poll 
which revealed that of western voters who supported Social 
Credit in 1957 one in every two voted for the Conservative 
party this time. Many observers believe that the doom of 
Social Credit is sealed, federally at least. 

Electoral results confounded experts and participants alike, 
including Prime Minister Diefenbaker who found them “‘stupe- 
fying’. He later acknowledged that the maximum of seats he 
had ever hoped for was 192 to 200. This was a good deal closer 
to the actual figure than most people had predicted. The Con- 
servatives increased their percentage of the popular vote in 
every one of the ten provinces, actually doubling it in some 
provinces such as Saskatchewan. But the most important in- 
crease was in the French-speaking province of Quebec which 
has a large block of seventy-five seats in the Commons. Since 
the first world war when the Conservatives alienated French- 
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speaking Canadians by pursuing a policy of conscription, the 
Conservative party had never been able to muster more than a 
corporal’s guard of support from this third of the Canadian 
population. Indeed, not since 1887 had the party won a major- 
ity of the seats in Quebec and on occasion it failed to secure any 
at all. Some commentators thought that this limitation was an 
insuperable barrier to the Conservatives ever winning national 
office. However, in 1958 the party won almost 50 per cent of 
the province’s votes and obtained fifty of the seventy-five seats. 
It is impossible to say to what extent the overwhelming victory 
was part of the general trend or especially due to the support of 
the provincial Union Nationale party which forms the govern- 
ment in Quebec and traditionally opposes the Liberals. In any 
event it completed the national picture and gave the Conserv- 
ative party members of Parliament from every province and a 
majority of the seats in all provinces except one. In four of the 
ten provinces the Government won every seat. The Conserva- 
tives have thus become a truly national party, something they 
have not been since 1935, while their opponents the Liberals, 
who long derided them for their deficiencies, now suffer from 
the same lacuna. Certainly Canadian politics is not without its 
poetical irony. Further evidence is that new Canadians, brought 
into the country by active Liberal immigration policies during 
the last decade, seemed from all accounts to vote Conservative. 
On the other hand the armed services cast 57 per cent of their 
ballots for the Liberals. 

To considerable degree the election revolved around the 
personalities of the leaders of the two main parties, the Right 
Honourable J. G. Diefenbaker, who had been elected head of 
the Conservative party in December, 1956, and who subsequen- 
tly won the election of June, 1957, and the Honourable Lester 
B. Pearson, Minister of External Affairs in the former Liberal 
governments and since January of this year the new leader of 
the Liberal party. In spite of the fact that he had just won the 
Nobel peace prize and come fresh from the convention of his 
party which had put him at its head, Mr. Pearson, it is fair to 
say, was no match for Mr. Diefenbaker’s vote-getting powers. 
The Prime Minister’s public personality, which is part prophet 
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and part Tom, Dick and Harry, has an enormous appeal to 
many Canadians who find Mr. Pearson’s easy-going intellectual 
approach less moving. 

As befits the leader of a party in power the Prime Minister 
stuck more to generalities throughout the campaign than to 
promises. It is true that he announced vast public works to 
alleviate the current high rate of unemployment and that he 
conceived a “‘vision”’ of great national development, particularly 
in the far north. He also acknowledged the existence of local 
grievances wherever he went on his extensive travels but he 
promised little more than that they would be given sympathetic 
consideration. It was a far different campaign from that which 
he had conducted as Leader of the Opposition the year pre- 
vious. The Government stood very much on its record pointing 
to what it had done in its short space of ten months in power as 
a minority administration and asking for “‘a mandate to carry 
on with an overall working majority in Parliament”, the im- 
plication being that it would push further its accomplishments 
of reducing taxes, increasing pensions, stabilizing farm prices, 
easing credit, stimulating home building, advancing hospital 
insurance, and broadening the opportunity for youth and eth- 
nic groups. Indeed, the Prime Minister in a sudden dramatic 
flourish asked for dissolution of the former parliament on Ist 
February because he said he found his minority government’s 
position “‘intolerable’’. The moment seemed to have been well 
chosen since the largest percentage of the Canadian electorate 
in history (78 per cent) turned out to vote and gave the Govern- 
ment all it asked and more. 

From the beginning of the campaign the Liberal opposition 
was at a disadvantage. Not only was its leader new in office but 
the party was bedevilled by its own sins of omission or com- 
mission, real or fancied, as a former government in power until 
ten months previously for the long period of twenty-two years. 
No matter what the Liberals criticized or proposed, the Con- 
servatives could turn it against them by logically inquiring why 
their predecessors had not attended to it when in office. For 
this reason, because it looked too much like death-bed repent- 
ance, the Liberal platform to cut taxes by 25 per cent, to 
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improve social welfare, halt the recession, and aid education 
failed to arouse much enthusiasm. The two smaller parties, the 
C.C.F. and Social Credit, caught between gigantic giveaway 
programmes on either side, could find little distinctive ground 
to occupy. 

When the new parliament assembled on 12th May the 
Government took up where it had left off at dissolution. Bills 
to extend unemployment insurance benefits, to provide large 
additional mortgage funds, and to grant interim supply im- 
mediately were rushed through. A curious situation had arisen 
in regard to supply. During its ten months in office the minority 
ministry had avoided bringing down a regular budget. This in 
itself aroused heated debate and allegations that the action was 
unprecedented. Equally unusual was the Government’s decision 
to take over the estimates presented by the former Liberal 
administration but left unapproved when it had been defeated 
in June, 1957. Though these were reintroduced by the Con- 
servatives, the short parliament succeeded in passing the en- 
tire appropriation for only one department. The minority 
government therefore had to rely on passing interim supply 
bills, and when the House was dissolved, the monies for carry- 
ing on between parliaments had to be provided by recourse to 
three Governor-General’s warrants which reached the huge 
total of $850,000,000. The Minister of Finance has given assur- 
ance that all such sums provided by interim supply or by war- 
rant will be subject to parliamentary debate, but some critics 
feel this scarcely repairs the harm done to the ancient principle 
of parliamentary control of the purse. In any event the ex- 
postfacto examination of such large expenditures is not apt to be 
satisfactory because it is bound to be cursory, particularly since 
the present House will be burdened also with the duty of con- 
sidering estimates for the current fiscal year. 

The Speech from the Throne in the twenty-fourth parlia- 
ment indicated that the Prime Minister had this problem in 
mind. One of the reforms in House procedure he proposed was 
the establishment of a Standing Committee on Estimates with 
full power to send for papers and persons. A Committee on 
Estimates was first created in the Canadian House in 1955 but 
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it never operated satisfactorily. As a special committee it was 
not given authority to send for records or witnesses and the 
government of the day chose the departments whose estimates 
were to be scrutinized. Much time was lost in fruitless pro- 
cedural wrangles between opposition and governmental mem- 
bers on the Committee, and the administration kept a firm 
grasp on the work of the body by means of the chairman and 
the ministers who appeared when their departments were un- 
der consideration. Only four departments were subjected to 
examination in 1955, another four the next year, and only one 
in 1957. 

The strengthening of the Committee is a salutary step, not 
only because it will promote the more effective scrutiny of ex- 
penditures but because it will provide an opportunity for work 
for the unusually large number of M.P.s on the Government 
side of the House. Both these considerations may have led the 
Prime Minister to propose a further improvement in the com- 
mittee system. The Public Accounts Committee, which has 
existed for many years without being at all effective, is to be 
invigorated. The Throne Speech announced that an Opposi- 
tion member was to be elected chairman of the Committee, 
after the fashion of the Imperial Parliament. Whether or not 
this means that the Committee will function in all ways as it 
does at Westminster remains to be seen. The Opposition is 
fearful lest its chairman be overruled by the governmental maj- 
ority on the Committee. 

Altogether seventeen committees have been struck for this 
session. Some of them seem too large to be efficient. The 
Estimates Committee is to have sixty members, a New Standing 
Committee on Veteran’s Affairs forty. While this may assist 
the multitudinous governmental members to keep busy, it is 
likely to exhaust the meagre group of fifty-seven Opposition 
M.P.s, especially since they are provided with so little by way 
of secretarial, clerical, and research aid. For many years when 
not in power the Conservatives pressed for additional services 
for the Opposition and there was general support for their plea. 
It is hoped that now they are in office they will not forget. 

Two other procedural points are worth mentioning. The 
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Prime Minister has announced that he will pursue his plan 
to modify the use of closure, a subject which has been much 
under discussion since the unfortunate trans-Canada pipeline 
debate in 1956 when the Liberal government used closure four 
times in rapid succession to put the bill through the House. 
The other point concerns the office of Speaker. In Canada the 
position has alternated each parliament between an English- 
speaking and French-speaking incumbent and has been very 
much a government appointment. Again as a result of the pipe- 
line debate in which the Speaker was compromised, there has 
been much agitation recently for the appointment of a perma- 
nent Speaker after the model of Westminster. Following the 
1957 election Prime Minister Diefenbaker offered the chair to 
Mr. Stanley Knowles, an Opposition member who was ack- 
nowledged to be one of the House’s leading authorities on 
procedure. Mr. Knowles declined and a Conservative mem- 
ber, the Honourable Roland Michener, was elected. In pro- 
posing Mr. Michener’s name again as Speaker for the present 
Parliament, the Prime Minister complimented him amidst 
approval from all sides of the House on the execution of his 
duties during the short parliament but he refused to commit 
himself on the matter of permanency, remarking “that is a 
matter for future parliaments to determine”’. There the matter 
rests. 
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UNOFFICIAL COMMITTEES IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS 


by Ricuarp Bopy 


and watched the exodus of members from the Chamber 

at 3.30 p.m., the end of Question Time. Sometimes only 
twenty or thirty are left behind to continue, so it seems, the 
working of Parliament. On such an occasion have you looked 
down upon those members leaving the Chamber and reflected 
on their cavalier disregard of the duties of an M.P.? If you 
have, you were passing judgment without knowing what they 
were about to do. 

Some were going to dictate to their secretaries; others to 
telephone some Government department (there are 6,400 calls 
a day from the House); or to return to the Library or one of 
the many rooms used by members to do their work. 

That does not account for the whole exodus. If you could 
follow their paths quite a few would lead to that long corridor— 
860 feet long, very nearly a quarter of a mile—which runs al- 
most the whole length of the Palace of Westminster; it is the 
Committee Room Corridor and through its doorways there are 
fourteen committee rooms varying in size. One seats thirty- 
five people but the largest can hold 300 and is called the Grand 
Committee Room. Between the hours of 3.30 p.m. and 7.30 
p.m. there is a continual thump, thump of footsteps and of 
doors opening and shutting as hundreds pass to and fro 
throughout that time. Most of the official committees of the 
House—various Standing Committees and Select Committees 
—sit in the morning (most members sit twice a week on those) 
but the late afternoon is the time of the unofficial committees. 
Most of these fourteen committee rooms are occupied the whole 
time then for their meetings. It would be almost impossible to 
count their number. The number of bookings for these rooms 
gives us an idea: there are an average of thirty-five a day. 


Pase'waca you have sat in the Public Gallery of the House 
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First, there are the party committees; then there are the 
all-party committees, the number of these two are comparatively 
easy to calculate. The third class is more difficult to determine. 
They may be organized by one or two members on some ad hoc 
subject. Perhaps one should call them factions and, being 
created for some tactical purpose, they may not publicize 
themselves. Let us take an example: when the House was em- 
broiled with the controversy about capital punishment there 
were different groups, perhaps calling themselves committees, 
for the opposition of the Silverman Bill, another of Conservative 
members in its support; a third to advocate the continuance of 
hanging for different kinds of murder and so forth. Once the 
Homicide Bill was enacted these groups inevitably dissolved. 
As various bills or Good Causes come to be considered similar 
committees are formed, hold their meetings, succeed or fail and 
duly dissolve. Strictly speaking they are not committees in the 
ordinary meaning of the word, although usually they may call 
themselves such. 

It is the party committees that are the most influential. So 
long as there are parties in Parliament (and who can envisage 
an alternative to the party system?) party decisions must be 
made. These will be laid down by the Leader of the Party 
having consulted those whom he considers the most competent 
to advise him—in other words the Cabinet or Shadow Cabinet— 
or by the members of the party themselves by a process that may 
appear outwardly to be more democratic. The machinery for 
the latter is the party committee. It is probably true to say that 
the latter tends to prevail if the party is in opposition. The 
party in power has its policy decided in the main by the Cabinet. 
This does not reduce the party committees on the Government 
side to mere rubber stamps or admiration societies. No matter 
which party is in power, if one of its committees at a representa- 
tive meeting disapproves of a certain measure or wishes some- 
thing done that the Government has failed to do hitherto, 
then there is either a change of heart by the Government or a 
first class row culminating in one or two resignations. Needless 
to say, the first is the more usual of the two consequences. There 
lies the influence of the party committee. 
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What are these party committees? Who comprises them 
and how do they function? Broadly speaking, both sides of the 
House have a committee corresponding to each Government 
department. 

One or two of the smaller Ministries have a corresponding 
Committee merged in another. On the Government side, there 
is a Housing, Local Government and Works Committee, the 
affairs of the Ministry of Works being too small to justify a 
separate committee. But the same Committee has a New Towns 
Sub-Committee which is a separate entity having its own offi- 
cers and to all intents and purposes entirely separate, the sub- 
ject of New Towns and overspill being of sufficienti mportance 
to be considered on its own. The Commonwealth and Foreign 
Affairs Committees on the Government side both have a 
number of sub-committees, each considering a different sphere 
or part of the world. 

Membership is open to any member of the party in receipt of 
its Whip. Usually there is a hard core which attends each meet- 
ing and they are those who specialize in the subject. From time 
to time the Committees will have a meeting to hear a Cabinet 
Minister, or another distinguished speaker, or to discuss a 
topical and important issue, and those will be the occasions 
when the meeting swells to sometimes a hundred or more. 
Scarcely committee meetings in the accepted sense! The hard 
core of the Committee will meet once a year at the beginning 
of the parliamentary session to elect its officers, chairman, 
vice-chairman and a secretary. The chair is usually taken by 
either one of the party’s elder statesmen—one who has been a 
Minister and now in semi-retirement—or one whoisa potential 
Minister. Chairmanship is sometimes a stepping stone to office 
and often to the department with which the Committee is 
concerned. This is rightly so for it means that the holder of the 
office is interested in that sphere of government and it also means 
that having been elected by his fellow-members interested in 
the subject, he enjoys their confidence and respect. 

The Secretary of the Conservative Committees tends to be 
one of the younger and newer members and quite a few of 
them on the Government side are also Parliamentary Private 
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Secretaries. It is fair to say that it is from those who hold office 
in the party committees that many of the ministerial appoint- 
ments have been made. On the Labour side, the secretary is 
an official of the party. 

As with other committees, it is the Secretary who arranges 
the meetings after consulting with the Chairman and one or 
two others as to what should be on the agenda. The “‘one or 
two others”? may include the Whip attached to the Committee. 
The duties of a Whip are many and one is to attend the official 
party committees. Each of the Whips—other than the Chief 
Whips, and on the Government side the Vice-Chamberlain of 
the Household, a post held by a Whip—attends regularly the 
meetings of one or more of his party’s committees. He makes a 
full note of what is said, which members make which point and 
he notes down also the atmosphere of the meeting. The more 
hostile to the official policy, the faster his pen moves across the 
paper. On some occasions they get quite apoplectic in trying 
to keep up! Then the notes are passed on to the Chief Whip. 
There is nothing sinister about this, for it is the job of the Chief 
Whip to keep the party together. If he sees signs of trouble 
looming up ahead, it is for him to try to avoid it. Criticisms 
can be nipped in the bud, not by reprimanding the critic— 
which would do more harm than good, but by going to the 
source of the criticism, which on the Government side, means 
going to the Minister concerned. After explaining the criticism 
to him he will expect to modify the Minister’s policy if it is 
found to be wrong; or to have the Minister improve his ex- 
planation of it, if it is right. The Chief Whip seldom attends 
these meetings. On the Labour party side he goes to the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party’s gatherings more frequently than his 
opposite attends the 1922 Committee. 

Also at the Committees will be the Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the appropriate Minister. He, too, is seen to make 
notes. Quietly convinced that his Minister is always right, his 
notes are written with less vigour and thoroughness. One of 
them merely writes a word or two on the back of a cigarette 
carton. As is to be expected, his purpose is to notify the Minister 
of any notable opinion or decision. 
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Also present is one of the party’s backroom-boys. Both 
Transport House and Conservative Central Office have a size- 
able staff of research workers. It is they who write most of the 
party literature—(why such ill-written stodge is so called, I 
have never discovered)—prepare notes for the speeches of the 
party leaders and answer hundreds of questions from the con- 
stituency associations about the party’s policies and intentions. 
Some of them are life-long research workers, regarding them- 
selves as the counterpart of the Civil Service in probing into 
prospective legislation and preparing briefs for the Front 
Bench. Others look upon themselves as apprentices for Parlia- 
ment. Iain Macleod, Reginald Maudling, C. J. M. Alport and 
Enoch Powell have served their time in that way on the Govern- 
ment side. On the Opposition benches sit an equal number 
who would probably be included in a Labour administration. 

By attending these meetings the backroom-boy is obviously 
better able to be acquainted with views, present and future, 
of members. But often he goes away with a job to do and the 
meeting may ask him to prepare a memorandum on a subject, 
or undertake some detailed line of research for a future occasion. 

Apart from those I have specifically mentioned, the rest of 
the meeting will consist of ordinary back-benchers. Asa general 
rule Ministers do not attend unless invited and then it is to 
speak on some matter or hear the Committee’s views. Occasion- 
ally, however, a junior Minister may be present. Strictly 
speaking, they are not meant to be there but no one is likely to 
object; on the contrary they are glad they should be there. 

“Whip” has two parliamentary meanings. It can be the 
individual whose function in the party is the same as a whipper 
in is to a pack of hounds (and hence his name) or it can be the 
contents of an envelope that every member—other than the 
Independents—receives each week-end while the House is 
sitting. When we arrive at our homes on a Friday night—the 
parliamentary week behind us—and with any luck our con- 
stituency chores finished too—we find waiting for us a buff 
envelope, blue-pencilled across and with the stamp of express 

postage and on the bottom left hand side the signature, which 
looks as if it is handwritten but is really printed, of the Chief 
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Whip. Inside is the other kind of “‘whip’’. There are always 
three sheets of paper and often more. One foolscap sheet will 
contain the business of the week, much of it heavily underlined. 
One line indicates either no division is likely to take place or 
that it is private members’ business. Two lines show that a div- 
ision is likely and that if we have to be absent we ought to be 
“paired”. The famous three-lines are there to remind us that it 
is an important division and no pairing is allowed. 

Another sheet sets out the different adjournment debates 
for each day of the following week. The impressive looking 
envelope may contain another piece of paper giving us in- 
formation of some forthcoming event such as a visit to some 
branch of the Armed Services. 

But the envelope always contains one sheet of foolscap 
which sets out on one side the list of party committees for each 
week and on the other the all-party notices. The main items 
on the agenda are included and members can then run their 
eye down the list and make up their minds which committee 
to attend. Sometimes there are emergency meetings and notices 
of these are given out by clerks of the Whips’ Offices in the 
Members’ Lobby as the members come in. 

The most important party committees are the 1922 Com- 
mittee—so-called because its meetings began in that year, but 
officially now called the Conservative and Unionist Members 
Committee—and the Parliamentary Committee of the Labour 
party. The first consists of all back-bench Conservative and 
Unionist members in receipt of the Whip; the second of those 
members of the Parliamentary Labour party elected by their 
fellow members. They are more of a Committee in the ordinary 
sense. They are, in fact, a kind of Shadow Cabinet and sit on 
the Front Bench. The “1922” also has an Executive Committee 
whose members are elected but who have no proprietary claim 
to the Front Bench. 

It is at meetings of the 1922 and its counterpart, the 
Parliamentary Labour party, that national, and occasionally 
international, history can be made: where leaders can rise and 
fall; where great policies can be worked out to succeed or fail. 
But not every week. These gatherings take place weekly and on 
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nine out of ten occasions they may be remarkably pedestrian. 
A typical agenda might be the rather hurried reading of the 
minutes, then a Whip reading out the business of the House for 
the following week, followed by complaints as to why the Whips 
have done or not done something (it is a favourite sport to 
tease the Whips) ; next reports of party Committees, followed 
usually by either discussion on some matter of general import- 
ance initiated by a member or an address by one of the leaders 
of the party on some current issue. 

If the speaker is lucky he will get through without his 
audience being scattered by the Division Bell when the mem- 
bers will firmly walk out. But a Count provides a worse fate. 
The Chamber must contain forty members within two minutes 
of a Count being called. As it takes all that time to go from the 
Committee corridor to the Chamber in the House pande- 
monium breaks out when the bell for a Count is called and even 
the speaker must leap through the door on those occasions. It 
can be amusing. 

One can, therefore, summarize the function of the party 
Committee as being the channel by which there is a two-way 
flow of ideas. The leaders of the party put across their proposals 
to the rank and file and the latter enable the leaders to be told 
what they think. Very often the latter discussions are prolonged 
by the officers of the Committee seeing the Minister (real or 
shadow) on other affairs afterwards. Those are the times when 
Cabinet (real or shadow) policy can be changed. Perhaps, the 
most valuable function of the Committee is when it is on the 
Government side and it has the opportunity of cross-examining 
a Minister behind closed doors. No Minister can successfully 
defend a mistaken policy before such an audience. Most Min- 
isters would rather make such a defence in Question Time, for 
then at least half the House, those sitting behind him, do not 
want to see him unduly embarrassed. The party Committee 
thus can act as the most powerful and merciless sanction upon 
incompetence or maladministration. What greater justification 
need it have? 

The non-party Committees deal with small fry compared 
with that. So long as the House is divided on party lines and 
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each party continuing to oppose the other and—to put it very 
frankly—with an eye to party advantage most of the time, 
there is little opportunity for bipartisan activity. That at least 
is the impression one gains when one enters Parliament first of 
all. But you cannot live and work with your opponents under 
the same roof for weeks on end without finding friends among 
them and others whose views you share on many matters that 
are only faintly touched by politics. 

Both Right and Left can desire better relations with a 
foreign country, be concerned for animal welfare, safety in the 
home oron the roads and be interested in Commonwealth affairs. 
These are subjects that each have an all-party Committee. In 
the past year or so there has been a spate of Committees 
formed to link the United Kingdom with nearly every other 
country. Anglo-Spanish, Anglo-Polish and Anglo-Czecho- 
slovakian Committees have been created in the last few weeks. 

Officers are drawn from both sides of the House and mem- 
bership open to all who care to come. Party politics are taboo. 
Anyone angling for party advantage would soon have short 
shrift. Happily, you could not find a single member of Parlia- 
ment who is not sufficiently proud of the House of Commons to 
put political opportunism before the tradition of Parliament. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


by Davip PrING 


AD there been a Select Committee on Procedure just 

after the 1914-18 war, instead of just before it, the 

student of parliamentary trivia would have been able 
to notice a perfect thirteen-year cycle in the way in which, 
this century, the House has made a major reappraisal of its 
procedure, and considered means of improving it. Had there 
been a Committee in 1919 (instead of, in fact, 1914), the 
Reports of 1906, 1919, 1932 and 1945 would have been able 
to chime together in a perfect round. What significance the 
student would find in this, one hesitates to think; but now that 
1958 is here, and a new Select Committee on Procedure has 
been duly set up, it might be a good moment to look at one 
aspect of procedure about which no one ever seems to be 
satisfied—the House’s use of Standing Committees. 

The credit for inventing the Standing Committee system 
goes to Sir Erskine May, who in an article in the Edinburgh 
Review in January, 1854, advocated the division of the House 
into six Grand Committees (who would, between them, split up 
the legislative committee work of the House). His ideas 
changed in detail over the next quarter-century, but he 
remained convinced that the committee stage of bills should 
be taken by committees smaller than a Committee of the Whole 
House; in 1878, he was saying the Committee should consist of 
thirty members. 

Redlich tells how the first Standing Committees were set 
up (at Gladstone’s instigation) in 1882, as a means of lessening 
the obstruction then being caused by Irish Members.! Two 
Committees were set up for a trial period in the session of 1883, 
one dealing with bills of a legal nature, the other with com- 

1 Redlich, Procedure of the House of Commons (1908), Vol. i, p. 174. 
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mercial bills. Each Committee consisted of between sixty and 
eighty members nominated by the Committee of Selection, 
who were told to have regard to the “composition of the House, 
and to the qualifications of the Members”, and who could add 
up to a further fifteen members in respect of any particular bill, 

Two bills were sent to each Committee during the Session. 
The two commercial bills passed safely through the Committee 
and were duly enacted. But the two legal bills were not so 
successful. One got through Committee, but its Report stage 
was never taken and the bill was subsequently discharged. The 
other made such poor progress that, after six days in Com- 
mittee, the Committee had to make a Special Report that, 
since they still had to consider 390 Amendments and 120 
Clauses, they saw no chance of completing the bill that Session. 
This bill, also, was discharged. 

In the next Session the Committees were set up again. 
Three bills were sent to—and successfully passed through— 
the Standing Committee on Law, etc., but none were sent to 
the other Committee. Neither Committee was set up in the 
three following Sessions. 

However, the House still apparently had hopes of the 
Standing Committee system, for in 1888 both Committees 
were set up again, and this time their existence was made to 
seem rather more secure, since the House passed a Standing 
Order which perpetuated them. In this new manifestation the 
Committees seemed much more generally acceptable, and they 
gradually increased in use over their twenty years of existence; 
some eighty-four bills were considered by them in the ten 
years 1888-1897, and 123 in the next ten, 1898-1907. The 
experiment of setting up a third Standing Committee, con- 
sisting of all members for Scottish constituencies and fifteen 
others, to consider exclusively Scottish bills, was tried in 
1894-5, but not again; three bills were sent to it in that period. 

Following the recommendations of the Select Committee 
on Procedure which reported in 1906, the Standing Com- 
mittee system as we know it was firmly established; a number 
of Standing Orders were agreed to (after a very long debate 
had driven the Government to subject them to a guillotine), 
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and these Orders are basically those under which Standing 
Committees operate today. 

Four Committees were set up, and all bills (other than some 
financial bills and Provisional Order Bills) were automatically 
to be sent to them, unless the House otherwise ordered. One 
of the Committees was to deal with exclusively Scottish bills 
but, although it was apparently envisaged at the time that 
each of the other Committees would deal with a particular 
class of bill, it was not stated what the particular classes were 
to be. Each Committee (except the Scottish Committee) was to 
consist of a nucleus of from forty to sixty members; these were 
to be chosen by the Committee of Selection who, in so doing, 
were to “. . . have regard to the classes of bills committed to 
such Committees, to the composition of the House, and to the 
qualifications of the Members selected’’.! They were also able, 
if they so wished, to nominate an additional fifteen members 
for each particular bill; no instructions were given as to how 
these members were to be chosen. (The Scottish Committee 
was to consist of all the members sitting for Scottish con- 
stituencies, together with not more than fifteen others, chosen 
with regard to the balance of parties in the House). The 
quorum of each Committee was to be twenty. Their procedure 
was to be based on that of Select Committees, but, in addition, 
some powers exercised by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
(with regard to checking irrelevant speakers, etc., and accept- 
ing the Closure) could be used by the Chairman of a Standing 
Committee; the Chairman was to be appointed by the Chair- 
men’s Panel from among themselves (the panel itself being 
nominated by the Committee of Selection). One of the Com- 
mittees was to give precedence to non-Government bills. If a 
bill related exclusively to Wales and Monmouthshire, the Com- 
mittee on it was to comprise all members from constituencies 
there. 

It has been worthwhile setting out the features of the 
1907 Standing Orders in all their tedious detail, because it is 
possible to go on from there and read the whole history of 
Standing Committees into the changes in the Standing Orders 

1S.0. No. 48 of 1907. 
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that have had to be made in the half-century since they were 
introduced. 

Consider first this slightly formidable table, which shows 
how the number and composition of Standing Committees 
have changed since 1907. The dates chosen are those in which 
significant changes were made in the Standing Orders. 

The information given in this table needs to be elaborated 
in some respects before any conclusions can be drawn from it. 
We will look at it under several general heads; in so doing we 
must allow for the fact that not all the points will apply to the 
Scottish Committee which is, as we have seen, sui generis. 


The size, number and sittings of Standing Committees 

Standing Committees have been dwindling in size; the 
present maximum size of fifty is littke more than half the 
possible maximum in 1907, and whereas twenty attenders were 
needed for a quorum right up to 1947, now the number can be 
as little as twelve. 

On the other hand, they have been increasing in number, 
and there is now no limitation on how many may be set up. It 
follows that a great proportion of the House might find them- 
selves engaged in Standing Committee work at a given moment, 
and it may be that their contribution to the work of the House 
itself will suffer in consequence. In that case, the system of 
Standing Committees, instead of making the House more 
efficient, might in fact have exactly the opposite effect; and 
so we find that one of the recurrent questions about Standing 
Committees has always been whether or not they should be 
allowed to sit at a time when the House itself is sitting. 

The original intention (in 1888) had been that Committees 


See Table on opposite page 

* Information given in these columns does not apply to the Scottish 
Committee. This from 1907 to 1957 contained a nucleus of all members 
representing Scottish constituencies, to which could be added a maximum 
of fifteen (and, since 1919, a minimum of ten) members, chosen with regard 
to the balance of the parties in the House. In 1957 this Committee was 
designated the Scottish Grand Committee; and a Scottish Standing 
Committee was set up for the consideration of the Committee Stage of 
Scottish Bills, consisting of thirty members, to whom not more than twenty 
others could be added. These were to be chosen with regard to their 
qualifications, and to the composition of the House. 
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should not sit while the House was meeting; it required a 
resolution of the House to allow the Committee to do so. 
The year 1907 saw a slight relaxation of this, but the major 
change came in 1919; thereafter the Committee could sit when 
it pleased. However, at the same time, an Order was made 
that, if a division should be called in the House while a 
Standing Committee was meeting, the Committee should 
suspend its proceedings long enough for its members to cast 
their votes in the House. Since 1947, the only restriction on 
the hours of sitting of Standing Committees has been that they 
should not sit between one o’clock and half-past three; but they 
still have to suspend when a Division takes place in the House. 

However, perhaps the most interesting way of resolving 
the conflict between attendance in the House and in Com- 
mittee was incorporated in a Standing Order passed in 1919. 
This said that in order to facilitate the work of its Committees, 
the House itself could adjourn on certain days—a case of 
Mahomet going to the mountain. But the Order was never 
used, and was repealed in 1933. Yet as an idea it appealed toa 
later generation, and was revived among the changes in 
Standing Orders that took place in 1945; but it has remained 
just a good idea, and has still never been used. 


The distinction between “‘nucleus’’ and “‘added members” 

When the House carried out its reformation of the Standing 
Committee system in 1907, it apparently considered that each 
Standing Committee should continue to specialize in a certain 
subject, as had been the case since 1883; for the Standing 
Order said that in nominating members for the Committee the 
Committee of Selection should, among other things, have 
regard to “‘the classes of bills” which were committed to each 
Committee, and to the qualifications for dealing with that kind 
of Bill possessed by the members nominated. These criteria 
existed until 1933, when they were repealed; but in practice 
they had been disregarded all along, since no Standing 
Committee since 1907 (apart of course from the Scottish 
Committee) could be said to have stuck throughout a session 
to a particular class of bill. 
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Under the changed Order of 1933, the nucleus was to con- 
sist of members chosen with regard to the composition of the 
House only—that is, chosen so that the political parties took 
up the same proportion of the nucleus as they did of the House; 
it was the added members who were to be chosen for their 
qualifications—that is, for the specialized knowledge or 
interest they could bring to a Committee’s debates on a 
particular bill. 

Thus it was only in 1933 that the House retreated from the 
theoretical possibility of having all its Standing Committees 
(and not just the Scottish Committee) specializing in bills of a 
particular subject-matter.? 

Standing Orders have never insisted that these Committees 
should consist of more than just a nucleus; but in practice the 
Committee of Selection has invariably added other members. 
So Standing Committees have always consisted of two parts, 
but it is difficult to believe that this has added anything to the 
usefulness of the work done by the Committees. Indeed, the 
ease with which members can be made to join and leave the 
nucleus? means that specialists can be included in it just as 
readily as in the other part; the two could, in fact if not in 
theory, be inter-changeable. Each Committee must obviously 
contain some specialists (it must, for instance, include one 
or more of the Ministers from the department which deals 
with the subject of the bill), but there is no reason why they 
should not be put on the nucleus of the Committee when it 
comes to deal with a particular bill. 

On the whole then, it seems unlikely that the system of 
dual-selection serves any useful purpose. Indeed, in one respect 
it acts invidiously, because it can be thought to make a 
distinction between members who are chosen because they 
can be expected to add something particularly useful to the 
Committee’s debates, and those who are chosen merely to 


1 Provision for a Welsh Standing Committee remained, and still 
remains; but to the sorrow of all lovers of the curious, it has never had 
to be convened. 

* The original Order, that members could only be replaced on the 
nucleus ‘for non-attendance, or at their own request”, was repealed in 
1947. 
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balance up the numbers. Admittedly we can’t all open the 
innings; but it’s a little unkind when our invitation to turn 
out for the side makes it clear that we are only needed to make 
up the numbers. 

Furthermore, as at present constituted, it is doubtful if the 
nucleus adds much, except voting weight, to the Committee. 
Statistics on this matter must be treated with the greatest 
caution; but in a short but typical Session recently (1954-5) 
82 per cent. of the time in Standing Committees (other than 
the Scottish Committee) was taken up by speeches from the 
added members. 


Party representation in Standing Committees 
Although the Committee of Selection is told to have regard 
to the composition of the House when nominating the nucleus 
only, it has in fact always done so when nominating the added 
members as well, and the party strengths in the whole Com- 
mittee always reflect their respective strengths in the House. 

But adherence to this principle can have awkward results. 
For if the Government majority in the House is relatively small, 
its majority in a Committee becomes exceedingly tenuous; 
forty-five might seem a comfortable majority in the House, but, 
in a Standing Committee of thirty, the proportionate majority 
will be only two. 

A number of consequences flow from this. In the first place, 
when the parties are fairly evenly divided in the House, a 
defeat in Standing Committee becomes so possible that the 
Government are unlikely to send there any bills which they 
think important. Secondly, they are likely to set up Com- 
mittees that are as large as possible, so that their majority will 
be as much as possible. Thirdly, members of the Committee 
(especially Government supporters) are put under particular 
strain; they cannot afford to miss a mecting, and they cannot 
be allowed the occasional luxury of voting against their party 
—or even abstaining from voting—without consequences 
which might be serious. 

These considerations, in an evenly-divided House, can 
begin to stultify the purpose of Standing Committees. ‘Thus 
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during the short Parliament of 1950-1, when the Government’s 
overall majority was down to six, only thirteen Government 
Bills—and none of them of any moment—could be sent to 
Standing Committee; and in 1922-3, when the Government 
members for Scottish constituencies, even together with added 
members, were still outnumbered, little use could be made of 
the Scottish Committee. 

It seems, too, that the principle of proportionate party 
strengths in Standing Committees can also derogate from the 
effectiveness of the Opposition. Thus in 1947, the then Captain 
Crookshank, speaking on behalf of an Opposition of 200, at a 
time when many bills were being sent to Standing Committees, 
said that it was “‘far from easy to carry on the proper work of 
Opposition”’, since their proportionate strength on Committees 
was so small,} 

In these circumstances, Committees cannot be said to be 
taking part of the load off the shoulders of the House; in so far 
as they are used in an evenly-divided House, they may prove 
to be exceedingly onerous for their members. If one of the 
purposes of the Committee system is to make life easier for 
members, then it can be argued that the House should not 
continue to bind itself so rigorously to the principle of propor- 
tionate party representation on its Committees—especially 
when the Standing Orders of the House do not in fact do more 
than apply the principle to the nucleus only. 


Procedure in Standing Committees 

We talk of “‘Standing”’ committees as distinct from “‘Select”’ 
committees, without realizing that the one is an offshoot of the 
other (indeed, a ‘Standing’ Committee meant a Select 
Committee which was set up every session, as opposed to a 
Select Committee set up, ad hoc, to deal with a particular 
problem). But the House was apparently clear in its mind that 
these Committees were to be developed from the familiar 
Select Committees, since it was laid down that their procedure, 
with certain stated exceptions, was to be based on that of 
Select Committees (and not, as the Procedure Committee in 


1H.C. Deb. (1947-8), Vol. 443, Col. 1768. 
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1906 had advised,! on that of a Committee of the Whole House). 

In practice, however, the problems of Standing Committees 
were soon seen to be nearer to those of a Committee of the 
Whole House than to Select Committees. If this was not 
expressly admitted until 1947 (when the reference to pro- 
cedure “‘based on that of Select Committees” was left out of the 
Standing Order), it could be inferred from the changes that 
were made in 1934. In that year, the Chairmen’s Panel was 
reconstituted so that the members of it should in future be able 
to act both as Chairmen of Standing Committees and also as 
temporary Chairmen of Committees of the Whole House; 
experience gained in the one job would, it was said, be useful 
in the other; and the Panel—now to be nominated by the 
Speaker—was enjoined to consider and report on any points 
of procedure that arose in Standing Committees. Furthermore, 
the right to select which amendments the Committee should 
discuss (which had been given to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of Ways and Means in 1919) was now extended to 
Chairmen of Standing Committees. In 1947, the Standing 
Order which empowered Chairmen of the Committee of the 
Whole House to disallow debate on the motion “That the 
Clause stand part of the Bill’ when they thought that the 
principle of the Clause had been sufficiently well covered in 
debates on amendments to it, was also extended to Chairmen 
of Standing Committees. 


The non-legislative use of Standing Committees 

Standing Committees are nowadays set up to consider 
“Bills or other business committed or referred to them’. The 
mention of “other business . . . referred to them” was an 
addition to the Standing Order in 1919, when the experiment 
was tried of sending the Estimates to Standing Committees 
instead of, as usual, to the Committee of Supply. The resolu- 
tions which the Standing Committees came to were then re- 
ported back to the House, which took action on them in the 
same way as if they had been resolutions from the Committee of 
Supply. 


2 See Redlich, op. cit., Vol. iii, p. 212-3. 
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The experiment was not apparently considered a success, 
and was never repeated. In 1948, however, the Scottish 
Standing Committee was empowered to consider the Scottish 
Estimates on up to six days in each session. In this case the 
Committee was not meant to replace the Committee of Supply, 
for, after consideration by the Standing Committee, the 
Estimates were referred back to the Committee of Supply, 
where they then had to go through the normal full Supply 
procedure. 

In 1948 also the practice began by which a public Bill 
dealing exclusively with Scottish matters could be referred, if 
certain conditions were met, to the Scottish Committee for a 
“consideration of its principle’—a debate which in effect 
replaced the Bill’s second reading debate in the House. 

When the other Standing Committees were reduced in 
size in 1947 (see the table above, and its footnote), the Scottish 
Committee remained as it had been; it was, in consequence, 
considerably larger than the others. In 1957, however, this 
full-sized Committee was re-designated the Scottish Grand 
Committee, while a Scottish Standing Committee was formed, 
consisting of about the same number as the other Standing 
Committees. From then on, the Scottish Standing Committee 
would deal with the Committee stage of exclusively Scottish 
bills, while all ‘‘other business’? was referred to the Scottish 
Grand Committee. At the same time, the definition of “other 
business” was widened to include other Scottish matters which 
did not arise directly on the Estimates (a recent example (1958) 
has been ‘‘Research in Scotland’’). 

It can be seen that the Scottish Grand Committee is now 
playing a role that is quite different from the Standing 
Committees’ ; it is taking part in the House’s deliberative function, 
and not, like the others, in its Jegis/ative function. It has been 
created to meet the wishes of Scottish members that the House 
should spend more time in debating Scottish affairs (and, it 
may be, of English members, that such debates should take 
place elsewhere than in their presence). It is in fact a devolu- 
tion of her deliberative powers by the House to a group of 
specially interested members. 
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Whether or not other Standing Committees should be used 
for purposes other than legislation (as in the Scottish Grand 
Committee) is a problem that needs considering. Here the need 
is for a deliberative assembly, dealing with large general topics, 
and the House, in making its recent changes in Standing 
Orders, apparently believed that there was no need to reduce 
the size of Committees used for this purpose. 

But if a wider use of this kind of Committee was thought to 
be worthwhile, two conditions ought to be met. In the first place, 
the Committee should be allowed to exercise some sort of 
sanction in the field in which it moves. At present the Scottish 
Grand Committee is handicapped by not having any effective 
powers; it cannot reject a bill nor reduce an Estimate—it 
cannot even make a Special Report to the House about the 
Estimate it has considered. The danger is, in these circum- 
stances, that the Committee will exist merely to talk, without 
the chance of expressing any opinion on the merits of the 
subject it has been looking at; its matter, like Hamlet’s, will 
just be “words, words, words’’. 

Secondly, if these large Committees were allowed to meet 
during the sitting of the House, many members would find 
themselves having to choose between House and Committee— 
rather like choosing between television programmes. To avoid 
this, the House might at last agree to take up the weapon she 
has had lying around for most of the last forty years—she might 
employ S.O. No. 10, and adjourn for certain hours on certain 
days in order to facilitate the work of these Committees. 


Standing Committees today and tomorrow 

Despite the House’s constant attempts to improve the 
working of Standing Committees, the fact remains that—in 
the words of the late Lord Campion—they have “‘never quite 
fulfilled the hopes entertained of them, or given that relief 
which was expected of them”’.? 

One undoubted reason for this is the protracted nature of 
the debates in Standing Committee; the time spent in Com- 


' Standing Committee Debates (1947-8), Vol. iii, Col. 1213-4. 
? Campion, An Introduction to the Procedure of the House of Commons, 1929: 
3rd ed., 1958. 
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mittee stage “upstairs” is considerably longer than, at a 
guess, it would be if taken on the floor of the House. Here again 
it is difficult to produce convincing statistical comparisons. But, 
to give one example, it took a Standing Committee thirty-one 
sittings to dispose of a bill dealing with Local Government 
this session, and this is the equivalent of some twelve full days’ 
sittings in the House. However important and contentious the 
subject-matter of the bill was, this seems an unduly long time 
when one considers that even the longest post-war Finance 
Bill has only taken eleven days on the floor of the House. 

Government supporters are able to discuss their own 
“committee points” with the Minister at private meetings 
outside the committee-room, and they may find that he can 
satisfy them there. If the time spent in these unofficial dis- 
cussions is added to the Committee time, it can be seen that 
together this constitutes a formidable demand on members 
and, in particular, on Ministers. 

It is difficult to see why these debates are so long-drawn- 
out. It may be that, since the Committee’s proceedings get 
comparatively little publicity, members feel constrained to 
examine proposals with more care than they would when 
newspaper reports (and the letters these might provoke) 
would draw their attention to points of special note. It may be 
that, during a series of comparatively short sittings, in the 
morning, in the quiet of a committee room, members are not 
able to feel any sense of urgency in their work; there is not the 
feeling they get, sitting in the House at night, with a lot of 
members around them wanting to get home. 

Whatever the reason, Standing Committee debates un- 
doubtedly have their /ongueurs and, as at present constituted, 
they have to be attended by a number of members who have 
no particular interest in the subject matter of the bill being 
considered. Nor can members spend their time in the tea-room 
or library, waiting for the division bells to call for them, as 
they can during a sitting of a Committee of the Whole House; 
they have to be available near the committee room all the 
time, and there are few facilities for their comfort there. It is 
hardly surprising that they are not always popular. 
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These objections would partly be met if Committees were 
smaller than they are at present. Fewer members would be 
involved, and as the majority of nucleus members add little 
except their votes to the proceedings, the quality of debate and 
the care with which Bills are examined are unlikely to be 
affected. It is admittedly uncertain that smaller committees 
would deal more expeditiously with the bills sent to them, but 
they could hardly take longer. 

In practice, nothing could be easier than to set up smaller 
Standing Committees straight away, for the Committee of 
Selection are, as stated above, not under any compulsion to 
add members to the nucleus; if they abstained from doing so, 
the Committees would be reduced to twenty members, which 
might prove a much more effective size. The specialists would 
then have to be nominated among the nucleus. If the nucleus 
of the Committee was nominated along these lines, it would 
then be necessary to send all bills of a particular subject- 
matter to the same Committee, who would be able to bring 
considerable experience to their examination; in so doing, the 
House would, as we have seen, merely be reverting to its 
original kind of Standing Committee. But if this was con- 
sidered to introduce too drastic a change, it would be quite 
possible for the Committee of Selection to re-nominate the 
nucleus as each new bill was sent to the Committee; nothing 
prevents them from doing that even now, if they so wish. 

Small committees nominated along these lines would surely 
prove more efficient than the present kind, and there seems a 
good case for trying them for an experimental period— 
especially as doing so would not in any way run counter to the 
House’s Standing Orders on the subject. 

Whether or not the House agreed to use smaller Standing 
Committees, another resource is available to it for improving 
the results they achieve. The main reason why there is so little 
sense of urgency in the proceedings of Standing Committees is 
that they lack the natural time limit which governs the pro- 
ceedings of the House. The business of the House has to be got 
through in something like 150 working days in an average 
session. This limit, which is usually regarded as setting bounds 
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only to the Government’s legislative programme, in fact also 
operates to restrain the Opposition from unreasonably wasting 
time. They also are interested in getting time for debates on 
subjects which they specially desire. No such considerations 
affect the disposal of time in Standing Committees. There is 
no obvious, natural limit to the amount of business which can 
be done in Standing Committees because in theory at any rate 
the number of committees which may be appointed is un- 
limited, and the number of hours a week they sit can be more 
or less indefinitely extended. 

The result is that a Standing Committee which is set to 
work on a large and controversial measure before Christmas 
is apt to behave as if it had the rest of the Session in which to 
complete its task. Clause 1 of the bill probably contains its 
principle, and inevitably much of the debate consists of a 
rehearsal of the broad arguments which have already been 
amply deployed in the debate on second reading. No matter, 
Clause 1 is the vital clause of the bill and the Government 
must be made to pay for it with the maximum loss of time. 
As many as eight sittings, occupying three or four weeks, may 
be spent in this unedifying fashion before the Government 
decide to apply to the House for a “guillotine” order. 

But it is then too late. Eight sittings, of which the greater 
part might have been dispensed with altogether or better 
employed in later clauses of the bill, have already been 
substantially wasted. The Committee ought to know before 
they start on a bill the date by which it must be reported. 
Whether this date should be agreed informally through the 
usual channels or whether an expeditious procedure for fixing 
it by resolution of the House should be provided is a matter 
for consideration. Perhaps both methods ought to be avail- 
able. 

In either case the result would be the same. The Standing 
Committee on a bill would be conscious of a time limit and 
there would be an incentive to make the best use of the time 
available. At long last, Standing Committees would begin to 
be the efficient, useful instrument that Erskine May had 
contemplated more than a hundred years ago. 
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THE ITALIAN GENERAL ELECTION, 1958 
by Roy Pryce 


ELD against the sombre and dramatic background of 
He: crisis in France, the Italian general election at the 

end of May this year had difficulty in holding the head- 
lines even in Italy itself. During the campaign the electorate 
appeared to be hardly interested; the parties themselves had 
difficulty in providing slogans for the occasion; and the results 
had few surprises. It was by far the quietest of the three general 
elections since the war. There was not even a clash of personal- 
ities to enliven the scene, with the Christian Democrats headed 
by Signor Fanfani, an organizer rather than an inspirer, and 
the Communist leader, Signor Togliatti, a sick man, absent 
from all but a final meeting. It was as a result a calm and even 
dull affair. 

Ten years ago few would have predicted that an Italian 
election could be so tranquil. At that point the country occu- 
pied the front line against the extension of Communist rule. 
A very uncertain front line it appeared, too. In the general 
election that year the Popular Front dominated by the 
Communists polled 31 per cent of the votes for the Chamber 
of Deputies, and there appeared to be an imminent threat of 
armed insurrection. Parliamentary government was only 
saved by the massive support given by 48.5 per cent of the 
electors to the Christian Democrats, by the skill with which the 
party was led by De Gasperi, and by the assistance it received 
from the other Centre parties—the Social Democrats, Republi- 
cans and Liberals. 

By 1953 the threat of force had been removed, only to be 
replaced by the danger of parliamentary paralysis due to the 
growing resurgence of extreme Right-wing parties who, with 
the Communists, threatened to make the system unworkable. 
The electoral law adopted on that occasion, which had been 
designed to parry that threat, proved unworkable: the result 
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was a second legislature which few thought at the time would 
be able to run its full course. 

‘There were indeed many moments during its life when it 
appeared that it would have to be dissolved. Perhaps in the 
last analysis it was only the thought of the expense of a full- 
scale election that prevented the many threats of forcing a 
dissolution from being carried out. For after 1953 a perceptible 
realignment of political forces took place. Gradually the Centre 
coalition disintegrated, leading after a series of unstable 
governments to a single party Christian Democrat government 
under Senator Zoli, which received a majority in June 1957 
only on the understanding that it would refrain from any major 
controversial policy decisions. 

The parties were in fact biding their time, in expectation 
of an event which never materialized—the reunification of the 
two socialist parties. This first appeared to become a possibility 
after the twentieth party congress and the events of Hungary, 
when the Nenni socialists seemed to be moving away from 
their former alliance with the communists. The movement 
reached its peak in the summer of 1956, but thereafter ran 
into increasing difficulties, and was never consummated. Had 
it taken place the electorate might conceivably have been 
faced, for the first time since the war, with a real choice. As it 
was, with the old Centre coalition in splinters, the main issue 
of the 1958 election became the far less dramatic one of which 
allies the Christian Democrats might be induced to choose for 
their resumption of power. It was important for the politicians, 
and it held far-reaching consequences for certain sectors of 
policy—but it was certainly not the sort of issue to arouse great 
passions in the electorate itself. It was not indeed until the 
last week of the electoral campaign that events in France added 
a note of urgency to the electoral contest. 


* * * 


The polling which took place on 25th-26th May was pre- 
ceded by a lengthy campaign for which plans began to be 
laid as far back as the summer of 1957. The only doubt at that 
point was whether or not the Senate (which had another year 

b 
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to run) would be dissolved at the same time as the Chamber. 
This problem was bound up with the wider one of the reform 
of the membership of the Upper House, for which a proposal 
was introduced into Parliament by the Christian Democrats, 
It was only resolved on 5th March, 1958 when the proposal 
was rejected by the Senate itself—an event which gave the 
government, however, an excuse to seek its dissolution. This 
was agreed to by the President, both Chambers being dissolved 
formally on 17th March. 

In the absence of reform, the electoral law for the Senate 
remained unchanged—single member constitutencies divided 
among the various regions, with the electorate composed of 
those who had reached twenty-five years of age. As a result of 
the increase in population there were now 29,148,297 voters 
compared with 27,164,940 in 1953, and the number of elected 
members! in the Senate consequently rose from 237 to 246. 

For the Lower House, the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
other hand, there was a new electoral law promulgated on 
goth March, 1957. Passed at the insistence of the minor Centre 
parties, this introduced a rather more strictly proportional 
system than the previous one dating from 1948, and con- 
sequently favoured the smaller parties more than before. It 
provided for a number of multi-member constituencies 
(together with a single-member constituency for the Val 
d’Aosta), together with a system by which “remaindered 
votes” were combined in a central pool to give places to a 
number of candidates with a high number of personal prefer- 
ences who had not been elected at the first count in their own 
constituency. 

The electorate, composed of men and women of twenty-one 
and over, totalled 32,435,099. (in comparison with 30,148,927 
in 1953). They were asked to vote first for a party list, and then 
within that list to express a determined number of preferences 
for individual candidates. As on previous occasions, elaborate 
precautions were taken to safeguard the secrecy of the poll, 
and for the first time in a general election there was an effective 


1 There are in addition five senators nominated by the President, and 
two ex-Presidents of the Republic who sit by right, making a total of 251. 
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control of the poster-space available to each party. There was 
not, however, any legal limitation on party electoral expenses. 
* * * 

The major novelty of the campaign was that the Christian 
Democrats now faced the electorate without formal allies. In 
both 1948 and 1953 they had solicited support on the grounds 
that they were the chief bastion against the Communists: the 
choice they presented to the electorate was no more compli- 
cated than that between God and the Devil. In combination 
with the Social Democrats and Republicans on their Left, and 
the Liberals to the Right, they could encompass a wide segment 
of political opinion—and, incidentally, save themselves from 
the difficult task (given their own heterogeneous social com- 
position) of making precise political choices on a large number 
of issues. This time, with the collapse of the coalition, they 
fought alone. Few believed, however, that they could hope to 
capture an absolute majority in Parliament. The party’s task 
was therefore to maintain a certain ambiguity of direction, to 
allow sufficient room for manoeuvre after the election. Signor 
Fanfani, the party’s secretary, skilfully designed his campaign 
with this in mind. He refused to specify in which direction the 
party might eventually look for allies—and in the lengthy 
programme which was drawn up there were items to please 
both Left and Right. 

It was hardly possible to disguise, however, the fact of con- 
siderable tensions within the party itself. These showed them- 
selves first in the battles which took place within the central 
organs of the party on the choice of candidates submitted by 
local parties (over which Fanfani sought to maintain some 
control), and subsequently in the pressures applied during the 
campaign in favour of particular candidates within the agreed 
list. A most important element in this internal struggle, as 
always, were the various organs of the Church, and in particular 
the comitati civici of Catholic Action. Support from this quarter 
appears to have been one factor in the personal struggle 
between Signor Fanfani and another prominent member of the 
party, Signor Andreotti, who championed the candidature of 
a number of persons having close links with Vatican circles, 
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and who gave the impression of being more Right-wing in his 
sympathies than did the secretary of the party. As the cam- 
paign proceeded, the latter indeed showed himself more and 
more hostile to the leader of the Liberals, Signor Malagodi. 
The formal issue between them, and the one on which the 
Liberal party—which mounted a strong campaign financed by 
private industry—hoped to increase its support, was that of the 
growing intervention of the state in economic affairs. It failed 
as an issue to arouse the public, but the course of the polemic 
suggested that Signor Fanfani, for his part, was not willing to 
lead a government if this included the Liberals. 

To the immediate Left of the Christian Democrats the 
small Radical-Republican group campaigned on the issue of 
the Church’s interference in politics. They sought to make 
capital out of the affair of the Bishop of Prato (who had con- 
demned a couple married by the civil authorities as “living in 
concubinage” and had himself been condemned for exceeding 
his powers by an Italian court), and out of the action of bishops 
representing 282 dioceses who, on 2nd May, issued an appeal 
to Catholics to vote united “to establish a strong bulwark 
against the very serious dangers which still threaten the 
Christian life of the country”. Such an appeal was nothing new 
in Italian elections. Nor was the course of the subsequent 
polemic. The anticlericals accused the bishops of improper 
interference in politics, the message being in their view tanta- 
mount to a directive to vote for the Christian Democrats; while 
the Vatican newspapers (and Signor Andreotti) defended their 
action as proper and indeed necessary “‘spiritual guidance”. 
But here again the issue seems to have impinged only on a 
restricted group of politicians and intellectuals. In the results 
there was certainly no sign that it had moved any considerable 
section of the electorate. 

The campaign found both socialist parties in a somewhat 
uneasy posture. Whereas in the local elections two years pre- 
viously Signor Nenni had campaigned with the slogan “the 
hour of the socialists is at hand’”’ there was now a general 
realization that reunification was still far in the future, if indeed 
the possibility still existed at all. While it was true that rela- 
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tions between the Nenni Socialists and the Communists had 
deteriorated very perceptibly, there was very little sign of 
increasing rapprochement with the socialists under Signor Saragat. 
The latter indeed made repeated references to the eventual 
prospect of reunification, but it was evident that both parties 
were really seeking from the electorate a strengthening of their 
hand before resuming negotiations. While on the one hand 
Signor Nenni was anxious not to lose the support of his left 
wing to the Communists, Signor Saragat was equally anxious 
not to jeopardize all hope of some influence on, if not participa- 
tion in, the post-election government. Here again individual 
members of both parties demonstrated the elasticity of their 
parties’ line so that both seemed to be facing in opposite 
directions at the same time. 

On the extreme Left the Communists, bereft of the leader- 
ship of Signor Togliatti and still suffering from the disruptive 
effects of the twentieth party congress and Hungary, none the 
less faced the election unabashed. Vaunting models of the 
Soviet Sputnik, attacking Italy’s membership of N.A.T.O. and 
the European Communities, and appealing to its unemployed 
and impoverished citizens, they had more than enough 
weapons in their armoury to keep on the offensive. They were 
indeed in a stronger position than the parties of the extreme 
Right where the Monarchists, who had failed to reunite, spent 
a good deal of their time in mutual recrimination directed by 
their respective leaders, Signor Covelli (National Monarchists) 
and Signor Lauro (Popular Monarchists) still flamboyant 
though recently deposed as mayor of Naples. 

The sum total of these various campaigns was to presen 
the electorate on polling day with a choice which, as one 
Italian newspaper said, was “‘of the mind rather than of the 
heart”. The emotion of previous elections had been absent 
from the greater part of the campaign: the two big question 
marks were whether the electors would now bother to turn out 
in such numbers as before, and whether they would prove 
capable of a more sophisticated choice than they had hitherto 
been asked to give. 
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The answer to the first of these questions was a strong 
affirmative: 94 per cent voted in the Senate election, and 
93-7 per cent for the Chamber of Deputies. 

These remarkable figures are certainly worthy of attention: 
while they may have owed something to the last-minute 
urgency imparted by the French crisis, they also indicate the 
effectiveness of the means used by the state to impress on the 
electorate the importance of the vote itself. As in the past con- 
siderable inducements were offered (in the absence of postal 
voting) to electors to cast their vote in their home constituencies: 
a 70 per cent reduction on railway fares—which allowed 
southern emigrants to the north to pay a cheap visit to their 
families in the south—and similar financial help to emigrants 
working outside the country. In addition, the new electoral 
law also applied considerable moral pressure on voters. Provi- 
sion was made for the publication of lists of those who failed, 
without due cause, to vote, and for a note to this effect to be 
entered on the offender’s certificate of good conduct. Stick and 
carrot together, combined with other measures to emphasize 
the importance of the occasion (for instance, the prohibition 
of sales of alcohol) clearly proved effective. 

The central features of the results (see tables) were to con- 
firm and strengthen the position of the Christian Democrats, 
to inflict a serious defeat on the three extreme Right wing 
parties (particularly heavy in the case of the monarchists), and 
to give a substantial reinforcement to the Nenni socialists. The 
essential political geography of the Italian Parliament was not 
changed, however. The Communists succeeded in increasing 
their total of senators from fifty-four to fifty-nine, and only 
lost three seats in the Chamber through the operation of the 
new electoral law, their percentage of the poll increasing 
slightly to 22.7 per cent. 

While in the Senate the Christian Democrats can now 
command a majority, the essential problem for them in the 
Chamber remains as before. There they now have 273 deputies, 
while 299 is the number required for a bare majority. Support 
from (or benevolent abstention by) one or the other of the 
Centre parties is as essential as it was before. While it is possible 
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that in a grave crisis Liberals, Republican-Radicals and Social 
Democrats might all rally to their aid, the conduct of the 
Christian Democrats’ campaign by Signor Fanfani makes this 
for the moment most unlikely. To the Right the Liberals can 
offer seventeen seats, far fewer than they were hoping to secure 
and insufficient by themselves to secure a stable majority. On 
the left, the Social Democrats have twenty-two at their com- 
mand, and the Republican-Radicals a further seven. The 
results suggest that on the whole a Centre-Left government, 
or a Christian Democrat government orientated towards the 
left is a stronger possibility than a Centre-Right administration. 

It is still too early, however, to predict the course of this 
third post-war Italian legislature. What is clear from the results 
is that on the extreme right the internecine war of the past few 
years has done neither Monarchist party anything but harm, 
while the relative failure of the Liberals to pick up fugitive 
votes from this sector points to a still unsophisticated electorate, 
more anxious to transfer its loyalty to the winning side (i.e., the 
Christian Democrats) rather than to a party with a policy 
pledged to support private economic interests."The success of 
the Communists in preventing a collapse in their electorate 
suggests that the myth created about the Soviet Union is still 
deeply-rooted, but that again political choice is determined 
more by ignorance and a low level of political education than 
by any clear rational perception of what is at stakex 

The success of the Nenni Socialists, on the other hand, 
together with the smaller advance of the Social Democrats 
must renew some hopes for the eventual emergence of a strong 
non-Communist Left in Italian politics. It presents an oppor- 
tunity which, if seized, could make a notable contribution to 
the general stability of parliamentary institutions in the 
country. Initial reactions after the elections nevertheless have 
made it clear that neither side is yet prepared for reunification; 
a heavy responsibility for Italy’s future rests with the leaders 
and members of these two parties. 
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TasLe II.—THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 
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PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL OF 
NATIONALIZED INDUSTRIES 


by A. H. Hanson 


HE title of this essay is familiar rather than meaningful. 
Apart from its own procedure, there is very little that 
parliament can “control”. A body so large and so 
variously composed is as impotent to control the nation’s 
affairs as is a shareholders’ meeting those of a joint stock 
company. Its main job—important enough in all conscience— 
is to make and unmake governments and to criticize and 
influence their policies. This it does through the constitutional 
device of individual and collective ministerial responsibility. 
Why, then, do the nationalized industries present it with a 
special problem, different from that presented by ordinary 
government departments? Simply because the nationalized 
industries have a novel constitutional status, being public 
corporations which enjoy an ill-defined ‘‘autonomy”’ in ill- 
defined ‘“‘day-to-day’’ matters, and are responsible to the 
ministers under whose general jurisdiction they fall only for 
certain types of decisions, including those that come within the 
equally ill-defined sphere of “general policy”. The reason for 
this curious arrangement is that the efficiency of industrial and 
commercial concerns, whether publicly or privately owned, is 
considered dependent on the possession by their managements 
of a measure of freedom considerably in excess of that enjoyed 
by the civil service “managers” of government departments, 
whose decisions, being taken in the name of the Minister, are 
slower, more bound by precedent, subject to a complex of 
legalistic and conventional restraints, and open to unrestricted 
criticism and attack on the floor of the House of Commons. To 
reconcile this requirement with that of ultimate and effective 
public control, with parliament as the ultimate arbiter, is no 
easy matter, 
The issue of Parliament’s functions vis-a-vis the nationalized 
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industries has become vital only since the Second World War. 
There are two main reasons for this. First, the post-war public 
corporations are not only responsible for some 20 per cent of 
British industrial activity, but in charge of enterprises upon 
whose efficiency and progressiveness our economic health 
largely depends; whereas the pre-war corporations, such as the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Electricity 
Board, the London Passenger Transport Board and the Port of 
London Authority, occupied a comparatively modest place in 
the total national economy. Secondly, post-war nationaliza- 
tions were largely inspired by the idea of economic planning, a 
conception which made little appeal to pre-war Conservative 
nationalizers, who regarded nationalization mainly as a means 
of internally “rationalizing” certain industries which private 
enterprise was incapable of developing along sound lines—a 
task which they thought could be safely entrusted to the com- 
paratively unrestricted judgement of the business-men and 
experts whom they appointed to the Boards. “‘Policy” questions 
have therefore become incomparably more important, and 
parliamentary interest correspondingly enhanced. 

It is true that in the 1920s and 1930s, members sometimes 
felt frustrated about their inability to open the “closed book” 
more than a fraction of an inch; the secretiveness of the 
B.B.C., in particular, attracted a fair amount of criticism. But 
parliamentary “control” of nationalized industries never 
became a major issue, if only because there was a considerable 
measure of agreement between the two main parties—at least 
at the leadership level—about the degree of autonomy which 
such industries ought to enjoy. Mr. Herbert Morrison, in his 
Socialization and Transport, emphasized the importance of 
“thrusting” the fullest possible responsibility on members of 
the Boards, and any difference there may have been between 
him and Mr. Frank Pick, the Vice-Chairman of the L.P.T.B., 
who rather brutally expressed the current Conservative view in 
his well-known jibe at “inquisitive and irresponsible guardians 
of the public interest”, was certainly a very narrow one. Since 
the War, the situation has been very different. Controversies 
about the desirable degree of parliamentary ‘“‘control” have 
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been as acute within the two major parties as between them. 
Up to 1948, the question of Questions tended to occupy the 
centre of the stage. How far could a Minister be held respons- 
ible for the decisions of a Corporation, in virtue of the “‘general 
directions” clause included in all the nationalization Acts? 
How much information was he justified in giving, in virtue of 
his power to require the production of facts and figures? 
Conservatives, hostile to the nationalization measures and 
anxious to use the teething troubles of the new corporations to 
discredit the Labour Government, pressed some of the 
Ministers—particularly Mr. Shinwell—very hard indeed, and 
vigorously expressed their frustration when the “Table” 
rejected Questions relating to “‘day-to-day” matters similar to 
those in respect of which answers had previously been refused. 
That Tory back-benchers were “playing politics” with the 
industries emerges clearly from even a casual reading of the 
Hansard of this period, and Labour members were not slow to 
point out that this constituted an abrupt reversal of their pre- 
war enthusiasm for “autonomy”. But politics, after all, is the 
politician’s game, and members on both sides of the House 
were confronted with a genuine difficulty, in so far as it was by 
no means clear—and is not clear even now—where “admini- 
stration” ended and “policy” began. This difficulty was 
accentuated by the fact, which few had anticipated, that 
general directions were not given, the Minister preferring to 
conduct his relations with the Board on an informal, or “‘old 
boy”’, basis. On one occasion, this practice resulted in a minor 
scandal. The “Clow differential”, designed to economize 
electricity consumption during the winter months, was pre- 
sented to the House as an autonomous decision of the B.E.A.., 
and not until the Authority “spilled the beans” in its Annual 
Report was either Parliament or the public informed that this 
device was actually adopted by the Board, against its better 
judgment, as a result of strong ministerial pressure. 

Not unnaturally, members began to make subtle distinc- 
tions, such as that between the train that was late once (defect 
of day-to-day administration) and the train that was per- 
sistently late (defect of policy), to extend the range of matters 
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for which the Minister could be held responsible. Questions 
asking why the Minister had not issued a general direction on 
this or that matter made their appearance, and members took 
advantage of the fact that the half-hour Adjournment Debate 
could be used to ventilate “day-to-day” grievances on which 
Questions had been rejected. Some of them clearly enjoyed the 
spectacle of the Parliamentary Secretary, in his reply to their 
representations, contorting himself in the attempt simul- 
taneously to defend the Board’s decisions and to reject responsi- 
bility for them. 

Matters reached a point of crisis in the Spring of 1948, when 
the ““Table” rejected a series of Questions about a severe and 
prolonged breakdown in electricity supplies. This expedited 
discussions already taking place between the Speaker and Mr. 
Morrison about the admissibility of Questions, and on 
7th June, 1948, the Speaker announced his intention “to 
exercise his discretion to direct the acceptance of Questions 
asking for a direct statement to be made on matters about which 
information had been previously refused, provided that, in his 
opinion, the matter was of sufficient public importance to 
justify this concession”’. 

Although some Conservative and Liberal members 
expressed dissatisfaction with this ruling, and although disputes 
about the admissibility of Questions still take place from time 
to time, interest in the subject has tended to evaporate. This is 
partly due to the fact that the industries nationalized by the 
Labour party between 1945 and 1950 and not de-nationalized 
by the Conservatives no longer occupy a central place in party 
controversy, and partly to Parliament’s almost unrivalled 
ability to settle down to work conventions which, even though 
not giving universal satisfaction, are accepted by the vast 
majority of members as reasonable compromises. More 
important than either of these reasons, however, would seem 
to be the success of Mr. Hugh Molson and others in awakening 
Parliament’s interest in other possible methods of control—in 
particular, the appointment ofa Select Committee on National- 
ized Industries. The Committee set up in 1951 to “consider 
the methods by which the House . . . is informed of the affairs 
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of the Nationalized Industries” and to report “what changes 
...may be desirable’’, while advocating only minor changes 
in respect of the admissibility of Questions, gave its support to 
the Select Committee idea, in spite of the fact that it received 
weighty evidence from some of the Board Chairmen to the 
effect that such a device might be the thin end of the wedge of 
*“‘meticulous”’ parliamentary control. 

The main object of the advocates of the Select Committee 
was to enable Parliament to become better informed. With 
some justification, they regarded the Question as “casual, 
capricious, superficial and inconclusive’, and felt that lack of 
impartial information prevented members from giving of their 
best on the occasions when the affairs of the nationalized 
industries were debated on the floor of the House (e.g., in 
Supply Debates, Adjournment Debates, Debates on amending 
legislation, Debates on Annual Reports and Accounts, etc.). 
They were impressed by the quality of the Reports of the post- 
war Select Committee on Estimates, and thought that if the 
“economy and efficiency” type of enquiry which this body 
conducted was good for Government Departments it would be 
equally good for nationalized industries. While by no means 
hostile to Mr. Morrison’s alternative suggestion of periodical 
investigations by Royal Commissions or Departmental Com- 
mittees, they felt that the collection of information and making 
of well-considered criticisms and proposals for reform were 
tasks which the House itself should undertake, through a body 
of members who would have the opportunity to become 
specially competent in this field and whose opinions, both 
individual and collective, would therefore be treated with 
respect by their less well-informed colleagues. The main 
dangers in the proposal were that members of the Boards 
would have the feeling that someone was continually “looking 
over their shoulders’, and consequently develop a “‘cautious, 
civil service mentality”, and that the principle of ministerial 
responsibility might be undermined. Both Boards and Trade 
Unions, moreover, were somewhat nervous that the Select 
Committee might begin to display an inconvenient interest in 
the delicate subject of labour relations. 
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It was to circumvent these dangers that the Government, 
having brought itself to the point of establishing a Select Com- 
mittee on Nationalized Industries,! gave it extremely restricted 
terms of reference. Instructed to “examine the Reports and 
Accounts of the Nationalized Industries” and “to obtain 
further information” about their “current policy and 
practices”, it was simultaneously debarred from considering 
matters which “‘(a) have been decided by or clearly engage the 
responsibility of any Ministers; (b) concern wages and con- 
ditions of employment and other questions normally decided 
by collective bargaining arrangements; (c) fall to be considered 
through formal machinery established by the relevant Statutes; 
or (d) are matters of day-to-day administration”. Some have 
argued that these terms were not impossibly restrictive, if the 
Committee had chosen to interpret them liberally, but the 
Committee itself decided otherwise, and reported that it had 
“insufficient scope to make inquiries or to obtain further 
information which would be of any real use to the House”’. 
(14th November, 1955.) 

The response of the Government to this challenge was to 
set up a new Select Committee with terms of reference so 
general that the onus of interpreting them lay entirely in the 
hands of the Committee itself. On a motion moved by Mr. 
R. A. Butler on 29th November, 1956, it was simply given the 
duty of examining ‘“‘the Reports and Accounts of the National- 
ized Industries established by Statute whose controlling Boards 
are appointed by Ministers of the Crown and whose annual 
receipts are not wholly or mainly derived from moneys provided 
by Parliament or advanced from the Exchequer”’. In response 
to Opposition assertions that this was a “‘slipshod”’ proposal 
which evaded all the major issues, Mr. Butler gave examples of 
matters to which the Committee, without going beyond its 
terms of reference, might “turn its attention straight away”. 

1 There is some ambiguity of nomenclature here. ““The Select Com- 
mittee on Nationalized Industries” denotes both the body that was 
established to examine forms of parliamentary control and the body 


which examines the industries themselves. To distinguish the latter body 
is now called ‘Select Committee on Nationalized Industries (Reports and 


” 


Accounts)”’. 
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“One would be the financial outcome of operations. 

That is a fairly broad subject. Secondly, the working of the 

industry with reference to the devolution of authority 

within it. Thirdly, the working of the industry with refer- 
ence to the techniques of managerial efficiency. Fourthly, 
recruitment and training of technical and managerial staff. 

Fifthly, relations with consumer councils and the public. 

Sixthly, relations with outside industries. Seventhly, the 

unremunerative responsibilities of the Boards.” (H.C. Deb. 

Vol. 561, No. 18, Col. 598.) 

Nevertheless, the Opposition considered the defects of the 
proposal sufficiently serious to warrant dividing the House, 
after a short debate not distinguished for the high level of 
members’ contributions. 

The Select Committee’s first Report, issued on 29th October, 
1957, justified Mr. Butler’s confidence in its willingness and 
ability to interpret its terms of reference with good sense and 
discretion. It dealt with two subjects only, viz., (1) Ministerial 
control of the Nationalized Industries, with special reference to 
“the extent to which the Treasury is in a position to make its 
influence felt”’, and (2) the Report and Accounts of the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. All the matters which it 
investigated within these fields were illustrative of the topics to 
which Mr. Butler had suggested it might devote its attention, 
and the recommendations which it made—with one possible 
exception—were based on a careful weighing of the evidence it 
had received. Where it felt that more evidence was required to 
support a definite conclusion it did not hesitate to say so. On 
Treasury financial control, for instance, it left open the question 
whether “there are any grounds for thinking that the influence 
of the Treasury has in any way unduly hampered or is hamper- 
ing the initiative of the Boards”. While it took evidence on the 
affairs of the South of Scotland Electricity Board as well as on 
those of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electricity, it wisely 
decided not to pursue its investigations of the former, because 
such investigations would ‘‘come more usefully after the Board 
had been in operation for several years, and after the Com- 
mittee had had the chance of considering Reports of the 
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Central Electricity Authority”. It was careful, moreover, to 
give that due praise to commendable achievement which, com- 
ing from an all-party committee, is perhaps the best defence 
against unjustified and politically-inspired attack that a public 
agency can enjoy. It went out of its way, in fact, to state that 
the achievements of the North of Scotland Board ‘“‘themselves 
rebut the criticism of the Board’s present personnel which was 
made by one witness”. 

On specific points of policy and administration, it ex- 
pressed the following opinions: (a) that there was some un- 
certainty whether the Board was concentrating too exclusively 
on hydro as opposed to thermal stations; (0) that, as a matter 
of general practice, contracts should be submitted to com- 
petitive tender; (c) that accounts should state clearly the basis 
on which depreciation costs are calculated and the periods of 
time involved; (d) that steps should be taken to rectify con- 
siderable inaccuracies in estimating the costs of schemes; (e) 
that the services of the Consultative Council were insufficiently 
utilized and ought to receive wider publicity; and (_/') that the 
Board’s policy of subsidizing rural electrification from its 
general revenues was justified. 

All except the last were straightforward and almost un- 
controversial suggestions. Only on rural electrification could 
the Committee be accused of treating its evidence with in- 
sufficient respect; for the answers it gave to the contrary 
recommendations of the Herbert Committee, reinforced by a 
memorandum from Mr. Munby, were unconvincing, and one 
may well suspect it of trying to hold a kind of political balance 
between the economists of the “Herbert” school and the repre- 
sentatives of Northern Scottish rural constituencies instead of 
trying to get to the bottom of the controversy. Admittedly, it 
was somewhat hamstrung by its inability, under its terms of 
reference, to consider changes of policy that would require new 
legislation; but one may not unfairly suggest that its defence 
of the status quo in rural electrification indicates a possible 
limitation to the objectivity of reports on the nationalized in- 
dustries by a group of politicians, even when it is an all-party 
one and its recommendations are unanimous, 

F 
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At the time of writing (May, 1958), the Committee’s Second 
Report has just been issued. As this deals with the National 
Coal Board, it is both more important and more controversial 
than the First Report. The main subjects which it covers are: 
Investment, Manpower and Management, Prices, Stocks, 
Large and Small Coal, Uneconomic Pits, and Exports. On all 
of these it provides a surprising amount of valuable information 
in a few brief paragraphs which no member of Parliament 
concerned with the future of fuel and power in this country 
can afford not to read. Its criticisms and recommendations— 
some of which are fairly radical—do not entirely avoid matters 
of “‘day to day administration”, or of ministerial responsibility,! 
but it succeeds in expressing itself with such disarming modera- 
tion that neither the Board nor the Ministry could justly accuse 
it of back-seat driving. The existence of this Report will make 
the 1958 debate on the Report and Accounts of the National 
Coal Board an unusually interesting one. 

It is obviously too early to judge what effect Select Com- 
mittee Reports are likely to have, either on parliamentary 
debates or on the policies of the nationalized industries them- 
selves. It may be significant, however, that the Government 
very quickly made time for a debate on the main subject of the 
Committee’s first Report, the North of Scotland Board, and 
that this was the first occasion that the affairs of the Board had 
received parliamentary discussion, although it had been in 
existence for fifteen years. Some significance may also be 
attached to the fact that most contributions to this debate were 
moderate in tone and constructive in purpose, and that most 
of the participants had obviously read the Committee’s Report 
and considered the recommendations contained therein. But 
it would be incorrect to suggest that the character of this 
debate—which was so very different from that of many pre- 
vious debates on nationalized industries—was determined by 
the existence of the Report; for one must not forget that the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electricity Board is a particularly 


1 The Committee’s claim that it has “tried not to become involved as 
critics with the day-to-day administration of the Board, on the one hand, 
and with matters of Government policy on the other” would hardly stand 
up to rigorous examination. 
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successful public enterprise in which members on both sides of 
the House may take a legitimate pride. 

It is not the purpose of this article to do more than survey 
the field. Recommendations for changes in the relationship 
between Parliament and the nationalized industries would need 
to be argued in a contribution of much greater length. I would 
suggest, moreover, that now the Select Committee has been 
established, it is not easy to suggest what further reforms are 
needed, given the statutory basis upon which the nationalized 
industries rest. To the purist, the indefiniteness of ministerial 
responsibility, the lack of clarity in the distinction between 
“policy” and “administration”, and the abandonment of the 
attempt to give the Select Committee precise terms of reference, 
are intolerable. But the less “pure” can point with some satis- 
faction to the development of workable conventions, possessing 
a degree of flexibility which is adequate simply because no-one 
has attempted to give them too exact a definition. That is the 
way, by and large, that parliamentary practice has evolved in 
this country. 

Perhaps the next step is to map out, by trial and error, the 
field which the Select Committee can most usefully occupy, 
and to convince both parliamentarians and Board members 
that it has a constructively critical réle to play. The experience 
of the Estimates Committee will be useful here, but perhaps 
the most important thing is the careful selection of its members 
The present Committee, which has a distinguished personnel 
and a shrewd Chairman, has made a beginning which is good 
precisely because itis modest and tentative. Itsrecommendations 
are concerned with subjects upon which the intelligent and in- 
formed layman need not feel inhibited from expressing his opin- 
ion, and its Minutes of Evidence providea wealth of information 
which does not seem to have been collected at the expense ofun- 
duly “‘harrying” the Board members and their leading officials. 


1 The opinions of the witnesses themselves on this subject would be of 
considerable interest. It is obviously impossible to assess the amount of 
time and trouble involved simply by counting up the number of times 
witnesses from a given industry appeared to give evidence. In its Second 
Report, the Committee says that the evidence given by the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the National Coal Board “‘clearly required much 

[continued at foot of next page 
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The Committee concludes its Second Report by saying that 
‘recommendations to the House on how the Committee’s work 
could be made more effective—whether by the use of special 
staff, or of different terms of reference, or of different powers— 
would require a Special Report; it is too early in the Commit- 
tee’s life to consider such a Report”. One may readily agree, 
particularly about powers and terms of reference. The other 
matter here mentioned, “special staff”, is one on which the 
Committee should try to make up its mind without undue 
delay, for there is some evidence to suggest that it may be feel- 
ing the lack of such expert assistance as the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General gives the Public Accounts Committee, or as 
the Counsel to Mr. Speaker gives to the Select Committee on 
Statutory Instruments. The Select Committee which recom- 
mended the establishment of the present body suggested that, 
if it were to be fully effective, it would need the services of 
someone equivalent in status and function to the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, but no such official has been appointed 
and the Committee has to do the best it can with the help of 
House of Commons Clerks. It may be that, as these intelligent 
and adaptable officials gain experience in their new task, they 
will prove capable of giving the Committee all the expertise it 
requires; for one must remember that the Estimates Commit- 
tee, which has now worked satisfactorily for several years, is 
equally devoid of specialized staff. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the Public Accounts Committee is the model that 
ought to be followed in this respect. Much depends on the 
kinds of investigation that the Committee decides to undertake. 

The only radical changes one can envisage in methods of 
parliamentary control are those which would occur if parliament 
decided either (a) to abandon the public corporation, in favour 
of the government department, as the framework for national- 
ization, or (b) to give legislative effect to the recommendations 
embodied in the “Herbert” Report on the relationship between 





work and time on their part and on the part of their staff”, but also 
expressed the opinion that “‘the substantial amount of time spent in giving 
evidence and preparing memoranda will prove of value to the Board, and 
that this kind of enquiry is not prejudicial to the good administration and 
direction of the affairs of nationalized industries”. 
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Minister and Board. The first is so unlikely that it can be ruled 
out, at least for the immediate future; but the second, I think, 
will attract increasing interest. There is a strong and vocal 
body of opinion which deplores the indefiniteness of the 
minister-board relationship, and advocates the making of a 
precise distinction between the “commercial” aspects of a 
nationalized industry and its “‘public policy” aspects. The 
argument is that the Board should have exclusive regard to 
commercial considerations and never allow itself to be led away 
from the path of strictly economic rectitude by the will-o-the- 
wisp of an alleged public interest. If the latter appears to de- 
mand that “other than purely economic considerations” should 
influence a particular decision, then it is for the Minister to 
give the Board a direction, not for the Board to set itself up as 
arbiter between the contradictory requirements. Thus “there 
should be no doubt as to where the responsibility lies when the 
industry is acting on other than purely economic considera- 
ations”. Such responsibility is the Minister’s; but it is one which 
he should rarely feel called upon to discharge, for “the less the 
principle of commercial operation is invaded the better it will 
be for the efficiency of the industry”’.+ 

If these views are accepted, the réle of the Minister will be 
much more restricted than it is at present, and opportunities 
for parliamentary supervision correspondingly reduced. The 
Select Committee would become redundant, in so far as the 
only thing it could do would be to examine the extent to which 
the industries remained true to the principle of “commercial 
operation” —a task for which a parliamentary body is hardly 
the most suitable instrument. As, however, the distinction be- 
tween “‘economic considerations” and “considerations of public 
interest”’ is even more ambiguous than that between “‘adminis- 
tration” and “policy”, there is little likelihood that either 


1 The Select Committee, in its Second Report, contrives to suggest that 
it has some sympathy for this point of view. As a result of a number of 
factors, including the terms of the Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 
1946, the Board have found themselves, says the Committee, “‘in ‘a kind 
of half world’ in which they are neither wholly a public service, nor wholly 
a commercial undertaking”. Hence “‘to criticize them for not always 
behaving like a commercial firm would be unjust, and might not be 
relevant to their proper function under existing legislation”’. 
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Ministers or members will be required, or feel impelled, to take 
so drastic a self-denying ordinance. It is much more likely 
that the enterprise-minister-parliament relationship will con- 
tinue to develop along existing lines and that the problems will 
be dealt with empirically and ambulando. In such a comparat- 
ively novel and experimental field of parliamentary govern- 
ment, we might do a lot worse. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CRISES AND 
PRESIDIAL GOVERNMENTS IN FINLAND? 


by Attan A. Kuusisto 


ECENT parliamentary crises in Finland have given 
Ron to a type of government which has been called 
both a Presidial and a Caretaker Government but which 
is, in reality, a uniquely Finnish political creation. It is the 
purpose of this article to analyse the nature and meaning of this 
unusual institution existing within Finland’s parliamentary 
system and to suggest some of the contributing factors behind 
its extensive usage.” 

The term Presidial Government seems to describe the 
Finnish phenomenon more accurately than does Caretaker 
Government. These Governments are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic when differences among party groups 
make formation of a parliamentary government impossible. 
They are intended as stop-gaps, and they have usually been 
established before regularly scheduled parliamentary elections 
in preference to dissolution and earlier elections. In using the 
term Presidial Government, it is important to note that it does 


1 The author is indebted to both the Central University Research Fund 
of the University of New Hampshire and the Social Science Research 
Council for grants enabling him to study Finnish political life first hand 
during 1958. 

? Because of political ambiguities in their composition, the exact number 
of Presidial Governments which have appeared since Finland’s Constitu- 
tion went into effect in 1919 is difficult to determine. There is consensus 
that the first two Cabinets of A. K. Cajander (June, 1922, to November, 
1922, and January, 1924, to May, 1924) were clearly such Cabinets in 
addition to the three Cabinets discussed in this paper. However, there is 
some doubt as to the status of the Mantere Cabinet (December, 1928, to 
August, 1929) and the Kivimaki Cabinet (December, 1932, to October, 
1936). They had some official support in Parliament, but the majority of 
members of both Governments and Mantere personally were non-political 
experts See Géran von Bonsdorff, Suomen politttiset puolueet, Helsinki, 1957, 
p. 48, for a breakdown of party representation in Finland’s Cabinets, 
1919-1956. 
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not refer to the American type of Presidential system. Unlike 
American Cabinets, Finnish Presidial Cabinets are not immune 
from legislative control; they must maintain majority support 
for their programmes in Parliament in order to remain in 
office. 

Although the term Caretaker Government describes per- 
haps the intentions of the President in forming such a govern- 
ment, actual practice has revealed far more widespread activi- 
ties than the term caretaker connotes. A Caretaker Govern- 
ment, whether it is a defeated parliamentary government 
awaiting its successor or a neutral group of civil servants, is 
expected to attend to the daily affairs of administration without 
advancing new policies beyond those limited measures ab- 
solutely necessary. Furthermore, a Caretaker Government is 
expected to serve very briefly, perhaps no longer than a month. 
However, both the Finnish crises which have compelled the 
formation of Presidial Governments and the relatively long 
periods they have remained in office have in actuality made 
top ranking policy decisions mandatory. Indeed, widespread 
hope has been expressed that these Governments might con- 
struct truly national policies and so restore the nation’s economic 
health where previous Governments bearing the official back- 
ing of parties in Parliament have failed.! At the time of this 
report,” the three most recent such Governments had served 
a combined period of over a year and had taken responsibility 
for several far-reaching decisions. 

The first of these Governments under Sakari Tuomioja 
(November, 1953, to March, 1954) was established ostensibly 
as a group of experts to hold the administrative fort until 
parliamentary elections in July, 1954. It lacked the official 
support of any of the party groups in Parliament. However, its 
membership included several Ministers who were then party 
leaders in Parliament as members of the National Coalition, 
Swedish, and Finnish People’s parties. Although these parties 
asserted that their members had gone into the Cabinet as 


1 This was definitely the case with the von Fieandt Government. See 
“Pelurien demokratia,” Talouseldmaé, 25th April, 1958, p. 355. 
2 Late May, 1958. 
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private individuals rather than party representatives, there 
was a persistent feeling that Tuomioja’s hand-picked Ministers 
collectively comprised a minority Government of the three 
conservative parties. In any instance, the Cabinet assumed a 
positive policy réle, initiating the first sizable repeal of price 
controls in post war Finland. It maintained support for its 
policies in Parliament, relying on the balance of power between 
the parties to sustain it. Its final decision to request dissolution 
and early elections was interpreted as a basically political 
decision. If the elections were held in March rather than July, 
it was reasoned leftist farm elements might be kept from the 
polls by the vicissitudes of a late Finland winter. 

The second of these Presidial Governments, Rainer von 
Fieandt’s Cabinet (November, 1957, to April, 1958), gave more 
of an impression of political neutrality than did the Tuomioja 
Cabinet. Prime Minister von Fieandt was recognized for his 
non-political, professional service as a long time member and 
eventual Chairman of the Governing Board of the Bank of 
Finland. His Ministers were almost exclusively professional 
experts with no active parliamentary or party rdle. However, 
like the Tuomioja Cabinet, the von Fieandt Cabinet was com- 
pelled and indeed expected to have policies of its own on all 
aspects of governmental affairs, including most particularly a 
stand on urgent fiscal and budgetary questions. Von Fieandt’s 
legacy from a succession of weak parliamentary governments 
included a nearly empty treasury, a chronic imbalance between 
expenses and revenues, and a growing unemployment problem. 

Since fiscal and budgetary policies, regardless of origin, 
have political repercussions, it was inevitable in the face of 
approaching elections that von Fieandt’s policies should under- 
go close political scrutiny in Parliament. If Parliament was 


‘ Finnish tradition permits active participation in politics, including 
membership in Parliament while simultaneously holding a civil service 
position in the executive branch. Since some of the conservative politicians 
in Tuomioja’s Cabinet were also civil servants, it was contended that their 
rile as Ministers was as experts rather than party politicians. Tuomioja 
himself was Chairman of the Bank of Finland and not then in Parliament, 
although he had been in Parliament earlier as a member of the defunct 
Progressive party. See von Bonsdorff, op. cit., pp. 47, 55+ 
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initially inclined to tolerate von Fieandt’s proposals, including 
measures to reduce licensing requirements for foreign trade, 
its members became restless when the Cabinet scuttled the so- 
called two price system on grain and caused a rise in the price 
of bread. The Agrarians and Social Democrats, fearing the 
repercussions that would ensue from approval of this measure, 
opened a simultaneous but unco-ordinated attack in Parlia- 
ment which resulted in two separate interpellations and a vote 
of no confidence in April, 1958. As a result, the von Fieandt 
experts, acting like any parliamentary government, folded their 
tent and made way for a replacement with the approval of 
Parliament. For the first time in Finland’s political history, a 
Presidial Cabinet had been compelled to resign because of the 
disapproval of Parliament. 

Under such circumstances, it seemed logical to replace the 
experts with a true parliamentary government formed from 
the ranks of those who had defeated von Fieandt. However, 
after a week of discussions, the continuing impasse between 
these groups led President Urho Kekkonen to appoint another 
Presidial Cabinet. The Cabinet of Reino Kuuskoski which came 
into office in late April, 1958, just eleven weeks before the 
regularly scheduled parliamentary elections in July, lacked 
formal support in Parliament, although it included members of 
the dissident wing of the Social Democratic party and one 
member from the Finnish People’s party who joined as in- 
dividuals and not as party members. Prime Minister Kuuskoski, 
formerly the top ranking civil servant (the Finnish equivalent 
of a permanent undersecretary) in the Ministry of Justice and 
currently a director of the National Pension Institution, was 
technically a neutral. Although he had never before appeared in 


1On 19th March, 1958, the von Fieandt Government reduced the 
price of butter 40 Marks per kilogram in order to stimulate home con- 
sumption and so reduce the need to subsidize its export. (Finland’s cost of 
production was above international prices.) To compensate for the cost of 
subsidizing home consumption, the Government raised the price of 
foreign grains sold by the State Granary to flour mills for compulsory 
blending with higher cost home grown grains, thereby elimating a two 
price system which had prevailed for some time. This move, in turn, 
caused a rise in consumer prices of bread. Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin, 
vol. 32, April, 1958, p. 32. 
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front line politics, he was known as a member of the Agrarian 
party. This latter fact, along with the Agrarian party associa- 
tion of several other Ministers and the long-time leadership 
role of President Kekkonen in the party, created the impression 
that the Kuuskoski Cabinet was a covert Agrarian-led Govern- 
ment passing under the protective colouring of a Presidial 
Cabinet. Whether or not this was the case, the Kuuskoski 
Cabinet promptly indicated it was not beyond acknowledg- 
ment of the political facts of life by its renunciation of the von 
Fieandt Government’s stand on bread prices and subsidies.? 

What are the chief contributing factors to the development 
of the Presidial Cabinet in Finland ? In part, the constitutional 
system is responsible, since it provides for the coexistence of an 
independently elected President and a parliamentary system. 
The Finnish Government consists of President and Cabinet, 
the former elected for a six year term by an Electoral College 
of 300 chosen by the public, and the latter appointed by the 
President from the ranks of those who can successfully maintain 
the confidence of Parliament. Together the President and 
Cabinet are responsible for most policy matters, although in 
foreign policy and certain other matters the President has 
primary responsibility. This shared responsibility assumes a 
compatibility between them which, surprisingly enough, has 
proven the case most of the time.? 

The Finnish system resembles that of Weimar Germany, 
but although the President is independent of Parliament and 
has considerable authority as did the Weimar President, he 
cannot ignore Parliament and rule by decree indefinitely. His 
Cabinets, even though not officially endorsed by Parliament 


2 Since the Kuuskoski Cabinet was expected to remain in office less 
than three months, its opportunities to engage in policy formulation were 
clearly circumscribed. Thus it approached the status of a Caretaker 
Government, even though its actions seemed politically motivated. 

* The one instance of a sharp disagreement between President and 
Cabinet occurred in 1924 when the Cabinet of Kyésti Kallio would not 
concur in President K. J. Stahlberg’s decision to dissolve Parliament and 
hold new elections following the arrest of Parliament’s better than two 
score Communist party members. To break the impasse, the Kallio 
Government resigned, and the President formed the second of A. 
Cajander’s Presidial Cabinets (see p. 341 footnote 2) which duly approved 
the desired dissolution. 
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after installation, must maintain Parliament’s confidence; they 
enjoy no general powers to execute policies simply on the basis 
of Presidential support. Thus, irresponsible Presidial Cabinets, 
such as those born in the concluding years of the Weimar Re- 
public, are out of the question both by constitutional law and 
political practice in Finland. 

A more fundamental reason for Finland’s recent Presidial 
Governments is the recurring parliamentary crises created by 
breakdowns in inter-party co-operation. Since no party has 
seriously approached majority status during Finland’s inde- 
pendence, Governments have ranged from general coalitions 
of all or nearly all parties to minority one party affairs. The 
six parties group themselves into four blocs of nearly equal 
size: the Communists (21.5 per cent of seats in Parliament 
between 1954-58); the Social Democrats (27 per cent); the 
Agrarians (26.5 per cent) ; and the three right of centre parties, 
the liberal Finnish People’s party, the Swedish party, and the 
conservative National Coalition party (25 per cent). The latter 
bloc, however, appears irregularly as a unit, its members 
vacillating between independent action and co-operative effort. 
Essentially, the parties divide on economic class lines, including 
the Swedish party which though primarily a minority language 
party attracts chiefly the bourgeoisie Swedish-speaking elements. 
A proportional representation system of voting bolsters, if indeed 
it does not cause, the propensity to work along multi-party lines. 

The class-based, widely distributed party structure of 
Parliament creates an excellent opportunity for the powerful 
Communist party to manoeuvre at the expense of democratic 
parties and parliamentary government.! Although the Com- 
munists have not been included in Finland’s Governments 
since 1948, they remain in a good position for disturbing the 
other parties in their delicate and frequently precarious inter- 
relations. By using their sizable bloc of votes as a weapon, they 
have sustained, defeated, or at least weakened Governments, 

1 For a discussion of the historic reasons for the strength of Finland’s 
Communists, see Jaakko Nousiainen, Kommunismi Kuopion léddnissé, 
Helsinki, 1956, and Marvin Rintala, “The Problem of Generations in 


Finnish Communism.” American Slavic and East European Review, vol. XVII, 
No. 2, pp. 190-202. 
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according to their own tactical predilections. The present finan- 
cial difficulties of the country result largely from social legisla- 
tion which the Social Democrats and Agrarians have been 
forced to support in the face of losing ground to the Communists. 

The immediate objective of the Communists seems to have 
been the re-establishment of a popular front Government in 
which they would participate along with the Agrarians and 
Social Democrats. Since the Social Democrats have sternly 
resisted such a development ever since the last such venture 
was disbanded in 1948, the Communists have frequently thrown 
their votes in Parliament behind the centre Agrarians in such 
a way as to embarrass their left wing Socialist rival and to make 
Social Democratic-Agrarian co-operation more difficult to 
achieve. Inherent suspicion between the primarily urban, in- 
dustrial class Social Democrats and the exclusively rural, farm- 
ing class Agrarians has created a fertile ground for Communist 
exploitation. The Agrarians, who have condemned the efforts 
to resurrect a popular front coalition as firmly as have the Social 
Democrats, nevertheless have accepted the uninvited Commun- 
ist help in order to further their own power position. Communist 
votes have sustained minority Agrarian-led Cabinets, and they 
even contributed significantly to the election of President 
Kekkonen in the 1956 Electoral College. 

To offset this unofficial Agrarian-Communist relationship, 
the Social Democratic party has sought allies on the opposite 
flank of the Agrarians, among the three right of centre parties 
but, most particularly, among the National Coalitionists. This 
co-operation of Socialists and free enterprise forces is as strange 
as the Communist-Agrarian relationship, and from the first 
there were rumblings against the manceuvres from the rank 
and file members of both sides. Nevertheless, the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders have found capitalist support useful, if not 
necessary, in their efforts to prevent encirclement by the extreme 
left and centre and to give them bargaining leverage for nego- 
tiation with the Agrarians. Similarly, through this strange 
relationship, the right of centre groups have been able to 
escape isolation and chronic ineffectiveness. 

This unofficial co-operation between the Social Democrats 
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and bourgeoisie right became an issue in an intra-party struggle 
which erupted in the Social Democratic party in 1957 and 
resulted in the dissident minority’s secession to form its own 
parliamentary group. These dissidents, while not numerous, 
were well placed in positions of influence, particularly in the 
Finnish Federation of Trade Unions. Their defection added 
another dimension to the already confusing network of un- 
official alliances, since they claimed a position in Finnish 
politics between the Social Democratic leadership and the 
Communists and proceeded to form their own alliances. Since 
they disagreed with Social Democratic co-operation with con- 
servatives, they cultivated the support of the Agrarians. In 
turn, this party, seeing a non-Communist ally on the left wing 
which it could effectively use in bargaining with the Social 
Democratic leadership or in widening the breach within the 
Social Democratic party, responded sympathetically to the 
dissident group. Thus, the minority Government formed by the 
Agrarian V. J. Sukselainen in September, 1957, included four 
dissident Social Democrats and the same number was again 
included in the Kuuskoski Cabinet of April, 1958. This Agrarian 
support of the dissident Social Democrats inevitably contributed 
to the already strained relationship between Finland’s two 
largest parties. 

If the Communists have had a role in disrupting the estab- 
lishment of a majority Agrarian-Social Democratic Govern- 
ment, they have also had a hand in keeping the Agrarians and 
the three right of centre parties from forming a bourgeoisie 
majority coalition. The Agrarians, realizing that they must not 
jeopardize their position vis-a-vis the Communists in the struggle 
for the support of the small farmers and woodworkers in north- 
ern and east central Finland (where politics amounts very 
nearly to a two party contest between Agrarians and Commun- 
ists), have preferred not to join a coalition that smacks too much 
of big bosses and mill owners, traditional anathema in these 
districts. And the bourgeoisie groups, particularly the con- 
servative National Coalitionists, cannot approve the Agrarian 
programmes of subsidization of farm production and govern- 
ment controls on business. 
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This criss-crossing of party hopes and fears has led to short- 
lived, weak Governments, six alone in the eleven month period 
between June, 1957, and May, 1958, including ultimately the 
two Presidial Cabinets of von Fieandt and Kuuskoski. With 
elections still as much as a year away in the summer of 1957, 
parties began to draw increasingly into a protectionist shell, 
finally retreating officially from all responsibility for policy 
decisions which could lead to defeat at the polls. And the know- 
ledge that a Presidial Cabinet can be effected as an alternative 
to agreement on their part lends itself to this retreat. 

The unfortunate aspect of this development from the per- 
spective of parliamentarianism is the confusion it creates in its 
wake. Cabinets which do not maintain clear ties with Parlia- 
ment or parties, but exist in an ambiguous area between them 
and the President, are being used increasingly to deal with 
Finland’s critical economic questions. If these Presidial Cabinets 
become routine devices, the resultant confusion could lend it- 
self to an erosion of popular support for parliamentary forms 
and hence to a situation which would only serve the country’s 
anti-democratic forces. 
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THE GHANA PARLIAMENT’S FIRST YEAR 
by D. G. Austin 


HE first year of independence brought no startling 
changes in the Ghana Parliament. The 1957 Ghana 
(Constitution) Order in Council, and the Act of (Ghana) 
Independence, established a unicameral “National Assembly 
of the Parliament of Ghana”’ on the basis of the 1954 Assembly, 
which was itself a reformed version of the first national Legisla- 
tive Assembly of 1951. The practice of ministerial responsibility 
was introduced in 1954 (it is written into the 1957 constitution) 
and, because of the strong party character of the Government, 
works well. The executive is somewhat over-large with more 
than twenty Ministers! and fifteen Ministerial Secretaries out 
of a total Assembly of 104, but with over two-thirds of the seats 
in the Assembly the Government can afford to be generous— 
and must make sure of support from a wide party following. 
The Convention People’s party is still in power, with Nkrumah 
as Prime Minister, after three general elections—in 1951, 1954 
and 1956—each of which gave the party a clear majority at the 
polls and an unchallengeable position in Parliament.” 
Written into the Constitution are a number of entrenched 


1 These include seven Regional Commissioners with cabinet rank. 
? Party strengths at 6th March, 1957 were: 





Convention People’s party .. .+ 72 seats 
Northern People’s party .. 0 Se 
National Liberation Movement .. 12 ,, 
Togoland Congress .. ei 
Federation of Youth Organizations I seat 
Moslem Association Aad 2 .” 
Independents ; i Pe “ae 
104 





The five opposition parties, with the Ga Shifimo Kpee movement amalgama- 
ted to form the United party on the 3rd of November, 1957. Since 
independence five members have resigned from the Opposition; two 
members (also belonging to the Opposition) have been sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. 
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clauses which limit the full sovereignty of Parliament by re- 
quiring a special procedure for constitutional amendments,and 
restricting Parliament’s power to amend the composition, 
number and powers of (five) regional assemblies. These clauses 
are the constitutional expression of a bitter distrust which, in 
parts of Ashanti and Akim-Abuakwa, led to a murderous gang 
warfare between the two main party groups in 1955-56. Until 
the July 1956 elections, when the National Liberation Move- 
ment (and its ally the Moslem Association party) gained thir- 
teen of the twenty-one Ashanti seats, the 1954 Legislative As- 
sembly was violently criticized by the Opposition as being 
unrepresentative; it was so disrupted by party hostility after 
the elections that a working, constitutional relationship between 
the Government and Opposition became impossible, until the 
Secretary of State intervened to play the part of honest broker. 
Although these entrenched clauses are not easily interpreted 
and are likely to lead to unfortunate constitutional disputes in 
the law courts, they have not interrupted the straightforward 
working of the Constitution. And, since independence, parlia- 
mentary life has flowed surprisingly smoothly, with the Op- 
position taking its full part in debates and in Committees of the 
House—including the extremely important Public Accounts 
Committee which has eight Government, four Opposition 
members. It is true that a number of bills have been fiercely 
opposed, clause by clause, in full debate and in committee— 
notably the Ghana Nationality and Citizenship Bill, the 
Emergency Powers Bill, The Deportation Bill and the Avoid- 
ance of Discrimination Bill.? Sittings have occasionally had to 
be suspended and the Speaker has had to use a strong hand 
tocurb the morespirited members. But these struggles have taken 
place in Parliament, not in streets with steel helmets and soda 
1 Clauses 32 and 33. Other clauses protect the office of chief ‘“‘as existing 
by customary law and usage” [66] and the “traditional functions or 
privileges of a chief” [35], together with the right of individual “to profess 
practice or propagate any religion”. [31(3)]. In addition, the National 
Assembly cannot enact laws which make “persons of any racial community 
liable to disabilities to which persons of other such communities are not 
made liable’’. [31(2)]. 


* which prohibits political associations formed on a racial, religious or 
regional basis. 
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Company, whose chairman was Mr. Justice Jibowu of Nigeria. 
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water bottles. The language of debate is often unbridled, with 
charges of fraud, dictatorship, violence, peculation made freely 


across the floor: 


Ghana Parliamentary Debates: 13th Fune, 1957- 
Committee of Supply—Miunistry of Education. 

Mr. Nylander: I will now wind up, Sir 

Hon. Members: No! ; 

Leader of the Opposition (Prof. K. A. Busta): May I make a 
special plea for extending the time for the debate on Educa- 
tion? Many hon. Members would like to speak about 
Education. I have noticed over the years that this is one of 
those subjects on which many hon. Members wish to speak. 

Minister of the Interior and Justice (Mr. Ako Adjet): The 
Opposition ran away from the debate last time. 

Hon. Members: Nonsense! The Minister should behave 
himself. Has he forgotten about Jibowu?! Shame! 

The Chairman: Order! 

Prof. Busia: I hope the Minister of the Interior and Justice 
(Mr. Ako Adjei) will not only keep his temper but restrain 
himself from making irrelevant remarks (Hear, hear). ... 

Minister without Portfolio (Mr. Kofi Baako) : This side of the 
House is not prepared to allow the debate to extend for even 
one minute after One o’clock. (Jnterruption.) On a very im- 
portant subject like this I should have thought the Leader of 
the Opposition would lead his back-benchers right from the 
beginning. Instead of doing that he sat down and allowed 
them to speak irrelevantly in order to waste the time of the 
House. 

Hon. Members : Shame! Nonsense! 

Mr. R. R. Amponsah (N.L.M.—Sekyere West) : The Minister 
without Portfolio (Mr. Kofi Baako) is talking rubbish. He 
should not talk nonsense like that. 

An Hon. Member : The Minister is acting like a schoolboy. 

The Chairman: Order! The Minister will now wind up. 

Mr. Amponsah—rose— 

Mr. G. R. Ahia (C.P.P.—Kpandu South) : Mr. Chairman— 


1 Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Affairs of the Cocoa Purchasing 
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Hon. Members : Order! Sit down! 
The Chairman: Order! 

But Ghanaians are not mealy mouthed, whether in English 
or their own tongue, and tempers lost in the Chamber seem 
quickly to be recovered in the members’ room. (There is a need 
for a properly designed parliament building with far more room 
than at present for members to meet together informally.) 
Membership of the House is small, with a growing sense of a 
community of interest—a parliamentary “web of kinship”— 
which, as in many extended family systems of this continent, 
exacerbates relationships without ever destroying them.' And 
in the most heated debates, good humour and laughter breakin. 

Perhaps one should add, too, that party struggles over 
citizenship, or deportation orders, or the appointment of 
Regional Commissioners (whom the Opposition dubbed 
“Commissars”) have taken place amidst a great deal of parlia- 
mentary business of a non-contentious kind—amendments to 
the Prisons’ Ordinance, the strengthening of the new Ghana 
Court of Appeal, an improvement to the Road Traffic Act, 
etc. Private members’ motions have a good hearing in Ghana 
and there is probably more opportunity for individual mem- 
bers to assert themselves (there is certainly a more lively ex- 
pression of individual views within party groups in and out of 
Parliament) than in the more staid and disciplined House of 
Commons. Question Time is fully used—more fully than nec- 


1 Therecan be, too,acommon appreciation of material benefits to behad: 
Ghana Parliamentary Debates: 2nd May, 1957 
G.V. Cars (Allocation) 

Mr. E. I. Preko asked the Minister of Finance how many of the G. V. 
cars were sold to Members of Parliament; and how many were sold to 
Government Members and how many were sold to Members of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Bensah: Of the cars purchased by the Government for use by 
official visitors to the Independence celebrations, seventy-six have been 
allocated to Members of Parliament on application; forty-seven to 
Government supporters, twenty-eight to members of the Opposition, 
and one to an Independent member. 

Mr. Preko: How many cars were allocated to Members of the 
Opposition ? 

Mr. Bensah: The cars available for distribution included Jaguars, 
Chevrolets, Wolseleys but the majority of the Jaguars went to the Op- 
position. 
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essary according to the Speaker’s Office—and members on both 
sides are learning to drag information out of a reluctant 
minister, or to make him uncomfortable if he doesn’t answer to 
their satisfaction. 

There are several reasons for this better atmosphere in 
Parliament and in the country. Firstly, the grant of inde- 
pendence itself—following the July 1956 elections—did much 
to clear the air. So long as there was still a third party—the 
colonial power—to the dispute between the C.P.P. and the 
Opposition, the latter was tempted to appeal to Britain for help 
and to establish its claim, at all costs, to a share of power. Such 
an attitude exasperated the C.P.P. which in its turn resolved to 
demonstrate, at all costs, its greater strength. But, once power 
had been handed over, both sides began to recognize the nec- 
essity of having to live together and of putting their own political 
house in order. Secondly, there has been the accumulating 
experience of the technique of parliamentary government. Of 
the present 104 M.P.s, only twenty-four are original members 
of the 1951 Legislative Assembly (which had seventy-five 
African members, part popularly, part traditionally elected) 
but they include the three most prominent Government leaders 
—Kwame Nkrumah, K. A. Gbedemah, Kojo Botsio, and six 
other Ministers—Krobo Edusei, J. H. Allassani, F. Y. Asare, 
E. K. Bensah, A. E. Inkumsah and B. Yeboah-Afari. They 
include, too the Leader and Deputy Leader of the Opposition, 
K. A. Busia and S. D. Dombo. Thirdly, the Assembly has been 
fortunate in its officers: Emmanuel (now Sir Emmanuel) Quist 
was Speaker of the House from 1951 to November 1957, and 
President of the Legislative Council before that. K. B. Ayensu 
has been an extremely capable Clerk since 1953 (Deputy 
Clerk 1953-55, Clerk from 1955). A parliamentary history of 
seven years is not much perhaps but it is something, and there 
are several members on both sides of the House who are ex- 
tremely good parliamentarians, who have the feel of the House 
in debate and in committee—who are good (Ghana) ‘“‘House 
of Commons” men. 


1 notably Kofi Baako and Krobo Edusei on the Government side, J. 
E. Appiah and B. F. Kusi for the Opposition. 
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But—how important is Parliament? Or, who rules Ghana? 
There is no doubt as to the answer: it is the party. For nearly 
ten years now the Convention People’s party has combined the 
material advantage of a mutual benefit society with the dis- 
cipline and fervour of what M. Duverger calls an “order’’. 
Modern Ghana was born on 12th June, 1949 with the C.P.P.; 
what happened in 1951 was that the party agreed to work 
within the new constitutional framework. It is the party which 
dominates the political life of the country, which has extended 
its control over trade unions, farmers’ groups, ex-servicemen, 
local government associations; which sees itself as having not 
merely to capture and control the parliamentary machine 
but to create a nation. The C.P.P. is still the most active and 
visible expression of national unity—whether it is the local 
ward executive in Accra, or constituency organization in Ash- 
anti—bringing together Ashantis and non-Ashantis, Fantes, 
Gas, Ewes and northerners into an exciting—and often materi- 
ally rewarding—relationship. It plays a Tudor réle—organ- 
izing, consolidating, laicizing the nation. And its parliamentary 
réle is very much a subordinate part of the general movement 
and life of the party. 

Parliament would occupy a more prominent place if there 
were a more vigorous, informed public opinion. But, except for 
political parties, there are virtually no nationally organized 
societies capable of informing, persuading, moving its members 
and the general public for or against a particular act of govern- 
ment policy. The trade unions are divided. The most widely 
circulating newspaper—The Daily Graphic—is apparently pre- 
vented by its ex-patriate origins from having any definite 
national or political standpoint. There are no powerful “‘lob- 
bies” or pressure groups seeking to influence government or 
individual members. Thus the gap between government and 
the electorate, which Professor Finer has recognized as being 
filled in Britain and America by an “anonymous empire” of 
private interests,) remains unbridged in Ghana—except in so 
far as it is filled by the party, and by discussions in the party’s 
local executives. The Ghanaian member of Parliament, unable 

1 See Political Studies February 1958. Article on The Anonymous Empire. 
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to find any great measure of active support among the largely 
illiterate mass of the electorate, stands defenceless (and 
usually penniless) before the party’s central executive. Over 
most major issues of policy he must exercise his own judgment, 
supported by whatever meagre supply of facts he can discover 
for himself. Admirable as this may sound in theory, in practice 
it places a very heavy burden on the ordinary back-bencher 
and, especially, on the small group of Opposition mem- 
bers. 

What interest there is in Parliament might be greater if 
Parliament were seen as an important battleground between 
the two rival parties. But the most marked feature of the past 
twelve months has been the decline of the Opposition. Despite 
the energies of its twenty to twenty-five members in Parliament 
there are few (outside the loyal ranks of the United party) who 
believe that the C.P.P. will be seriously challenged for a long 
time to come in or out of Parliament. Certainly, it would help 
if the Opposition were more powerful. But the remarkable 
thing is, that it exists as much as it does. It has to struggle not 
merely against the better organized, better financed Govern- 
ment party, but against a number of intangibles: e.g. the im- 
mense prestige which the C.P.P. enjoys as the principal author 
of independence—of being so clearly on the winning side with 
the Opposition equally clearly on the other: power attracts 
and near-absolute power attracts absolutely; e.g. the belief, 
dating from colonial days, that the Government, as the powers 
that be, are always right and that, as St. Paul says, “‘they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation” ;! e.g. the idea 
that continual opposition is unnecessary and bad manners: 


Mr. Salifu Yakubu :? I do not intend to say very much 
about the activities of the Opposition now. I have been in 
their camp ever since the last general election. I have been 


1 thus a number of prominent chiefs and their state councils recently 
declared their intention to support ‘“‘the government of the day”; it was 
this that led three prominent members of the opposition, Mr. Mumuni 
Bawumia, M.P., Mr. Mahama Tampuri, M.P. and Mr. T. K. Yentu to 
state that they were resigning from the United party. 

4 Mr. Salifu Yakubu was elected as a N.P.P. candidate in 1956 and 
crossed over to the Government side in March, 1958. 
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one of the most important members of the Opposition, and 

I am not prepared just yet to say much about their secrets. 

But when the time comes, as it will surely come, I will reveal 

all their plans to the House. 

At no time have the Opposition supported a motion by 
the Government. But if there is to be democracy, why should 
the Opposition continue to reject all motions and Bills 
which will be in the best interest of the country? (Uproar.)* 
What is surprising, then, is the vitality of the small Op- 

position group. The Government party has a great deal to 
offer—a Ministerial Secretaryship, membership of numerous 
government missions abroad, appointments to public corpora- 
tions: all the'advantages of power. The Opposition has very little 
—least of the hope (which does so much to hold the Opposition 
together in Britain and the United States) of an early return 
to office. 

Just as it would help Parliament if the Opposition were 
stronger, so it would help the Opposition if it could find a more 
definite standpoint from which to attack. During 1955-56 the 
strong regional loyalties evoked by the National Liberation 
Movement and the Northern People’s party produced some- 
thing approaching a mass opposition movement.? But much of 
this regional emotion has been emptied out of the N.L.M. and 
N.P.P. by their merger into a “United Party” which, with the 
main lines of the Constitution now settled, finds it difficult to 
attract support. One can, perhaps, indicate certain lines of 
direction that each party follows: thus the C.P.P. believes that 
a centralization of authority is necessary to knit the country 
together and for development to be carried out to the best ad- 
vantage; the Opposition would like to see a greater regional- 
ization of powers, and a greater local control of development 
schemes. The C.P.P. is a radical, vaguely socialistic, egalitarian 
party ; the United party has a more tender regard for traditional 


1 Debates 14th March, 1958. 

* Thus early in 1956 the Assistant General Secretary of the National 
Liberation Movement was able to quote Mazzinin in support of his party’s 
stand, saying that the N.L.M. “‘have made the people’s cause our own; 
we have taken spontaneously into our hearts the sorrows of the whole 
generation; a nation [i.e. Ashanti] is incarnate in us.” 
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institutions. ... But these are somewhat shadowy differences 
and, in face of the great advantages of the “‘party in power”’, it 
is difficult to see what is left to the Opposition. 

What the effect will be on Parliament, should the Opposi- 
tion continue to dwindle to the point where criticism ceases to 
have any organized support behind it, remains to be seen. 
Clearly, there are two possibilities. One is that a great deal of 
the present vitality of debate will disappear and, with it, some- 
thing of the life of Parliament itself. Parliament may then be- 
come little more than a formal recording machine of party 
decisions—a degradation that no one probably wishes it to 
suffer, although not unknown in other single party states. The 
other possibility is that the C.P.P. back-benchers, with only a 
handful of Opposition members to confront them, may feel 
more free to act independently. At present, most bills are argued 
out in party executives before being debated in the House, so 
that over nearly every item of controversy the C.P.P. and U.P. 
have taken sharply opposed stands. This of course is the often 
lamented practice in the United Kingdom. But, there, the 
alternation of party governments prevents either side perpetu- 
ating its control and ruling the country in secret, party con- 
clave. If, in Ghana, the C.P.P. is to remain unchallenged in 
power for a long time to come, there is everything to be said for 
having party disagreements argued out in Parliament. There 
was a much greater swing of opinion among the C.P.P. rank 
and file during 1952-53 than after the growth of the N.P.P. and 
N.L.M.; and, should the Opposition again decline seriously in 
strength, the same back-benchers might win back their former 
freedom, with some of the excitement of the secret party- 
executive meeting being transferred to the open debate of 
Parliament.! 

What then are the prospects of parliamentary government 


1 The fact that there is less difference in Ghana than in many other 
parliamentary systems between membership of the Central Committee of 
the party and membership of the Cabinet may help to give party decisions 
a constitutional setting. There are non-parliamentary members on the 
Central Committee of the C.P.P. (e.g. the General Secretary of the Ghana 
T.U.C.) but since June 1949 it has included, among others, Nkrumah, 
a Gbedemah, Welbeck, Baako, Edusei—all of whom today are 

inisters. 
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in Ghana? On the whole, they are good. Comparisons are 
difficult to make but they should be made more with India and 
Ceylon after 1947, or with New Zealand and Australia in the 
nineteenth century, than with modern Britain or Europe. And 
what counted in these early parliamentary systems was the 
will to make them work. Similarly in Ghana. It is easy to forget 
that since 1951 the Assembly has continued to carry out its main 
task—of providing a government, enabling it to work and 
subjecting it to criticism. Party leaders on both sides are com- 
mitted to democratic forms and both sides see these forms as 
being embodied in parliamentary institutions. It may well be 
true that the general mass of the people would not view very 
seriously the reduction of Parliament to an occasional formal 
appearance. But there is no sign that any of the leaders have 
any such intention. To the contrary. During 1957 the Assembly 
met in ten months out of the twelve (18th January - 15th 
February; 5th and 6th March; 23rd April- rath July; 
20th - goth August; 13th November - 19th December). No 
one in Ghana questions the usefulness of Parliament. And 
the main complaint of the Opposition has been not that the 
Government ignores Parliament but that it has been over-quick 
to use its power to secure legislation of a radical kind. 

Also, despite the lack at present of any strong expression of 
public opinion, the excitement of three general elections and a 
number of by-elections within the past five years (and the 
impending country-wide elections for the new regional assem- 
blies) has aroused popular interest in Parliament. Registration 
and polling figures for the 1954 and 1956 general elections were: 


1954 1956 
Eligible Electorate 2,451,000 2,451,000 
Registered Electors 1,225,603 1,459,743 
Voters - va 706,720 697,237 
(for 103 contested (for 99 contested 
constituencies) constituencies) 


This represents in 1954 approximately 58 per cent of those 
who registered, 29 per cent of those elibible to register; in 1956, 
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50 per cent and 29 per cent.There is no shortage of candidates 
at election time and an M.P. is known in his constituency to 
be an important person. Once elected, he takes his parliament- 
ary duties seriously! and most M.P.s regularly visit their con- 
stituencies on party campaigns to explain new legislation and 
their own part in it. Debates are well reported in the local 
papers although the Official Report (which is most admirably 
printed and published within twenty-four hours of debate) has 
a circulation of only 3-4,000, and this mainly to official sub- 
scribers abroad and in Ghana. What would help would be a 
“propaganda for Parliament” campaign, conducted in schools 
and among party members, farmers’ groups, trade unions and 
the new workers’ brigade units, which would deliberately set 
out to sell the idea of Parliament with the help of leaflets, 
broadcasts, extracts from debate, talks by M.P.s and so forth. 
The will for democracy is strong in Ghana and deserves to be 
helped to express itself. 


4 and can be quick to defend his privileges. When the (Ghana) Daily 
Graphic misreported action taken. by the Deputy Speaker in the course of 
debate (12.6.57), Mr. Kofi Baako, supported by Mr. B. F. Kusi for the 
Opposition, strongly requested the Speaker to demand an apology and the 
Clerk was then “directed to call upon the Editor of the Daily Graphic to 
explain”. 
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THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, EDINBURGH 


by Dermot J. T. ENGLEFIELD 


Charles I was succeeding in ruling England without a 

Parliament, from 1629 until 1640, he was pressing the cap- 
ital of his northern kingdom to build a Parliament House. It 
would be wrong to assume that the Scottish Parliament House 
at Edinburgh was the achievement of the whole country. It 
was a public building put up by the Town Council, it cost 
Edinburgh a small fortune and its history is curiously bound up 
with the history of that city. 

The Scottish Parliament had at first been itinerant and 
during the sixteenth century its authority had never equalled 
that of the Parliament at Westminster. However its numbers 
were increasing at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
and the source of its representation was changing likewise. In 
1587 out of sixty-seven members the burghs sent thirty-one. 
In 1617 out of over 170 members present about 120 came from 
the burghs. The meeting place of both these Parliaments was 
the New Tolbooth in the High Street, Edinburgh, an impressive 
building which had been put up as recently as 1561. But it was 
soon realized that this accommodation was inadequate for an 
institution swiftly growing in numbers and doubtless it hoped 
in influence. To this motive for building a Parliament House 
must be added the natural pride of the city fathers of Edinburgh 
who liked dignified public buildings and who had a sharp eye 
for methods of increasing the capital’s prestige and hence its 
power to attract trade. But more influential than these domestic 
reasons was the King’s personal instructions. His wish to have 
a Parliament House concluded all argument. 

The site chosen for the new building was near St. Giles’s 
Church on sloping ground running north to south. The finished 
building was L shaped with cellars underneath, two “inner 


[c is one of history’s minor ironies that at the very time when 
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rooms” and a Great Hall and above the former two further 
rooms. In its general design therefore it maintained the medi- 
eval tradition of architecture with the emphasis on a great 
meeting place. The Scottish Parliament had Estates among its 
representatives but it was a single chamber Parliament. This 
was in miniature then, Scotland’s Westminster Hall and it had 
similarly its grandeur and its unpractical qualities. If for a 
moment we contrast this seventeenth century Parliament 
House in Edinburgh with the eighteenth century Parliament 
buildings put up in Dublin just about a century later, with its 
well thought out interior planning, its successful attempts to 
achieve comfort and its general atmosphere of committee work 
and club life, we will see not only a revolution in architecture 
but also in the demands the changing parliamentary system 
put on architecture. However in the 1630s in Scotland, Parlia- 
ments were neither frequent nor protracted and so the standards 
of comfort were not exacting. 

When we move from the general design of the completed 
building to its details we find a curious juxtaposition of medi- 
eval and modern features which faithfully reflects the taste of 
this “mixed” century. The old tradition is represented by the 
Great Hall already mentioned, with its magnificent hammer- 
beam roof; the cellars or under crofts were probably vaulted 
and some of the moulded architraves over the upper windows 
were in a decadent Gothic style. There was too at least one of 
those romantic looking corner turrets which became such a 
feature of Scottish architecture during the revival of medieval- 
ism during the nineteenth century. The modern or classical 
style was also on view, for the lower windows had narrow 
pediments and at each corner was a heavy pilaster running up 
to an onion shaped cone. Round the top of the building was an 
elegant parapet. Finally the main entrance was a handsome 
example of a Renaissance doorway with rusticated pillars and 
an impressive carving of the royal coat of arms. Many of these 
details are no longer visible but certainly it was a most inter- 
esting example of an early seventeenth century public building 
of mixed genealogy. 

It was in the spring of 1632 that the idea of a Parliament 
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House was first discussed by the Town Council of Edinburgh. 
Thirteenth March, was the date of the first meeting on the 
subject and little more than a week later the subscription book 
was opened. It is clear that the authoritative shadow of the 
King fell over the enterprise and that no time was to be wasted. 
The architect was Sir James Murray, H. M. Master of Works 
whose achievement in Edinburgh was already known. He was 
only dubbed knight in June 1632, presumably as official en- 
couragement from a monarch deeply interested in the whole 
affair. As the plans crystallized in the mind of Sir James, 
trouble and expense confronted the Town Council. The prob- 
lem of compensation, common enough in building today, had 
to be resolved. The houses of some ministers had to be pulled 
down and from the early subscriptions £6,000 was invested to 
cover the costs of the rents of those who were turned out from 
the site. (At this time the rate of exchange was £12 Scots to 
£1 sterling.) Before starting operations Sir James Murray took 
on an assistant, Anthony Alexander, who had arrived back 
from two years on the grand tour only a short time before and 
who was able to take over from Sir James when the latter died 
in 1635. 

On 3rd August, 1632 the first stone was laid and six weeks 
later some fifty or sixty men were working on the site. In 
October the scaffolding was going up and as today children 
playing round the site started to prove a nuisance. A watchman 
had to be paid after one of them “‘fell down was deadlie wounded 
and was shortlie removed”. Towards the end of the year it was 
rumoured that the King was to visit the capital and the pace of 
work was increased. The shops of the skinners were swept aside 
and this demolition was extended to the area round the Old 
Tolbooth. Stones from the quarries at Ravelston were drawn 
by cart to the site and clearly there was a great atmosphere of 
hustle. Though Charles did not arrive to see how the work was 
going he continued to press his northern capital and the Town 
Council loyally continued the work. The initial subscriptions 
had amounted to about £45,000 so there was no shortage of 
funds, but early in 1634 there was a strike. 

It is tantalizing to conjecture what discussions lie behind 
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the cryptic details of workers and their pay at the Parliament 
House at this time. What is certain is that in February the 
number engaged suddenly drops and that as the numbers rise 
again there is a new wage structure the unskilled being paid 
6s. a day instead of 5s. and the skilled 13s. 4d. a day instead of 
10s. It is a familiar story in an age of inflation and the early 
seventeenth century was certainly inflationary. By mid-summer 
building was going ahead fast, more houses were being pulled 
down and the timber for the first floor was cut and brought. 
The whole enterprise was showing exciting achievement. But 
economies had to be started and the glass, slates and timber 
from the demolished houses were saved in case they could be of 
use. The work went on until March 1635, with only a pause to 
distribute “drink silver” to the workers when the ground plan 
had been completed. In the same month overtime (after 6 
p-m.) was being paid to some men and by October as many as 
thirty-seven masons alone were working on the building. At 
this point the bubble burst because the Town Council found 
that it was running out of money. Eight per cent was the price 
that had to be paid for money on the open market and 1636 
starts a long and depressing story of financial struggles to meet 
not only the cost of the Parliament House but also other burdens 
most of which had their origin in the King. Saint Giles needed 
repairing, there were very heavy taxes to be paid to the Crown 
and now the Parliament House. From this point onwards most 
of the building was financed through loans. 

Despite this shortage of money, by late 1637 lead and timber 
were being assembled for the roof. Some of the timber had been 
shipped round the coast from Berwick. While this work on the 
main structure went ahead some of the details were being com- 
pleted. Earlier the royal coat of arms for the main entrance had 
been carved and coloured and this was followed by three sun- 
dials. In early 1638 the plasterers moved in and started on the 
lower rooms and the roof was being finished. A few months 
later the glaziers arrived and the Parliament House was being 
used for occasional sermons. More plastering, painting and 
varnishing went on during February and March of 1639 and 
finally the scaffolding came down in May and June of the same 
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year. It was only just in time because Parliament was summoned 
to meet during the summer of 1639 and though some details of 
paving and clearing up outside needed to be completed it was 
felt that the second Parliament of Charles I should meet in the 
new Parliament House. 

In August 1639 Parliament assembled there for the first time 
after its dignified “‘Riding” or procession up what we call the 
Royal Mile from Holyrood House. Furnishings had been rushed 
in from a neighbouring church and the whole was covered in a 
type of green baize. It was only a formal gathering however and 
members soon dispersed so that it was possible to complete 
details of plumbing on the roof and paving round the yard. 
Meanwhile bitterness between the Scottish Parliament and 
Charles was growing partly because of political and religious 
reasons and partly because of finance, so that when his second 
Parliament met again members were to use the Parliament 
House he had pressed Edinburgh to build as the scene of a 
strong protest against the Crown. 

To build the Parliament House had cost about £10,000 
sterling and two thirds of this had had to be raised through 
Town Council loans. It was felt that this expense was so great 
that in 1649 the Scottish Parliament made a grant to Edinburgh 
in consideration of its earlier generosity. 

In 1641 Parliament began to use its new House regularly. 
The Great Hall, a fine room 120 feet by 40 feet, was “hung 
and the cloth of state put up”’. A pulpit overshadowed the room 
and a system of bells, a large one for the morning session and a 
small one for the midday adjournment rang out to summon 
and dismiss members. The sense of permanence created by a 
new building together with the need to summarize the rules led 
to the creation of elaborate Standing Orders. Roll calls with 
fines for absence, special seats which could only be occupied by 
the rightful individual member, no moving about and gossiping 
during sittings, all these and many other details were carefully 
regulated so that the whole atmosphere seems to have been 
charged with a working discipline. A full assembly of Parlia- 
ment meant the meeting of all the Estates in the Great Hall at 
the same time but each Estate sat separately which prevented 
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the growth of party alinements such as there were at West- 
minster. As the seventeenth century wore on the committee 
system became more common in parliamentary work but the 
Parliament House seems to have been adequate until nearly 
the time of the Union. In the early eighteenth century the 
numbers of members attending rose to well over 220 and the 
Great Hall with its few extra rooms began to show itself as in- 
adequate for the housing of a post-medieval Parliament. 

Assuming a meeting of the whole Parliament the lay-out 
within the Great Hall was probably as follows. The President 
or Speaker, who was normally the Lord Chancellor, sat in a 
great chair at the south end of the Hall. Other Officers of 
State were round the steps of this throne and next to them the 
nobility and clergy; further down the Hall the Lords of Session 
sat and at the north end were the representatives of the shires 
and boroughs sitting on simple forms. The Clerk’s table was 
nearly in the centre of the Hall and between it and the throne 
was an open space which was the bar of the House where 
Parliament summoned witnesses and others. 

The Parliament House in Edinburgh was the first legislative 
building to be constructed in these islands. It was unique in 
that it was designed for a Parliament which had only one 
House. As a building it symbolized Scotland’s independence 
and in that city of narrow hilly streets and tall grey houses it 
seemed that at last the ancient Scottish Parliament had found 
a home of real dignity. Less than seventy years after its com- 
pletion the Scottish members had to make the long and weary- 
ing ride south to Westminster to represent their views and those 
of their country. 
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EXPRESSIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


(Reproduced from The Table, the Journal of the Society of Clerks-at- 
the- Table in Commonwealth Parliaments, by kind permission of the 
Editors.) 


‘| following is a list of examples occurring in 1956 of 


expressions which have been allowed and disallowed in 

debate. Expressions in languages other than English are 
translated where this may be succinctly done; in other 
instances the vernacular expression is shown, with a translation 
appended. The Editors have excluded a number of instances 
submitted to them where an expression has been disallowed, 
not because it is intrinsically objectionable, but because of its 
implications, e.g., where an inference of dishonesty is made 
against members without the actual use of any such word as 
“dishonesty”’, “‘lie’’, or “‘untruth’”’. Unless any other explana- 
tion is offered, the expressions used normally refer to Members 
or Members’ speeches. 


Allowed 


“Adventurers”’. (13 Madras L.C. Deb., 2nd March.) 

“blindly and stupidly said”. (g8 Can. Com. Hans., 1268.) 

“childish”. India L.S. Deb., 28th July.) 

“end your careers as rapists and get back to a position of respect 
for the customs and usages of Parliament’’ (addressed to 
Chairman of Committee and government). (g8 Can. Com. 
Hans., 4300.) 

“flattery”. (168 U.P.L.A. Proc., 136.) 

“gang’’. (1 Singapore Hans., No. 25, c. 1514.) 

“hardened criminals’’. (1956 Nigerian H.R. Hans., 869.) 

“ignorant”. (1956 Nigerian H.R. Hans., 2607.) 

“irresponsible”. (37 U.P.L.A. Deb., No. 8, 26th December.) 

“nonsense”’. (W. Bengal L.A., Proc., 31st July.) 

“riding roughshod over the House”’. (g8 Can. Com. Hans., 1624.) 

4 
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“‘scandal’’. (13 Madras L.C. Deb., 24th March.) 

“shadow’”’ (referring to government party). (14. W. Bengal L.A, 
Deb., 450.) 

“stupid”. (India L.S. Deb., 14th May.) 

“trained seals” (referring to government supporters generally), 
(98 Can. Com. Hans., 3895-7.) 

“trick”. (14 W. Bengal L.A. Deb., 544.) 


Disallowed 

“Assembly has degraded . . . to a classroom, and the school- 
boys playing cheap politics”. (2 Singapore Hans., No. 11, ¢ 
806.) 

“‘Aurat Hakim Ghazab Khuda” “(A woman administrator is a 
curse of God’’). (India L.S. Deb., 24th August.) 

“‘back-door law’’. (181 U.P.L.A. Proc.) 

“bad manners”. (167 U.P.L.A. Proc., p. 318.) 

“Barbarous”’. (Indian L.S. Deb., 22nd December.) 

“bought by Liberal money”. (98 Can. Com., 4217.) 

“bleating”. (1956 Trinidad Hans., 1202.) 

* ‘bludging’ on operators of... bus services”. (1956 N.S.W., 
L.A. Hans., 2158.) 

“cast pearls before the hen”. (India L.S. Deb., 2nd May.) 

“clever distortion of facts”. (2 Singapore Hans., 570.) 

“clown”. (1 Pak. N.A. Deb., No. 9, p. 649.) 

“cowardly”. (69 Kenya Hans., 1326.) 

“crocodile tears’. (1956 Trinidad Hans., 955.) 

“daketi karnewale ya chilam bharnewale”’ (‘“‘dacoits or hookah- 
fillers”). (164 U.P.L.A. Proc., 554.) 

“damn”’. (2 Pak. N.A. Deb., No. 5, p. 406; 1956 Trinidad Hans., 
Cc. 1051.) 

“damn fools’’. (Jamaica H.R. Hans., 30th November.) 

“damned thief’. (Jamaica H.R. Hans., 28th November.) 

“deceit”. (560 Com. Hans., 1377.) 

“deliberately deceived”. (g8 Can. Hans., 4462.) 

“deliberately distorted the facts”. (98 Can. Com. Hans., 5382.) 

“deliberately false”. (India L.S. Deb., 7th March.) 

“deliberately misleading’’. (309 N.<. Hans., 993-1111; 1956 
Trinidad Hans., 972.) 
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“deliberately misrepresented”’. (98 Can. Com. Hans., 4149.) 

“deliberately trying to deceive the Chair’. (310 N.Z. Hans., 
2283.) 

«devoid of brain”. (X1/56 Bihar L.A. Deb., No. 15.) 

“disgraceful”. (1 Pak. N.A. Deb., No. 6, p. 344; tbid., No. 7, 
p- 412; 1956 Trinidad Hans., 911.) 

“dishonest” (with reference to provisions of a bill). (India L.S. 
Deb., 25th August.) 

“dishonesty’’, “‘rank dishonesty” (of a party). (g1 S.A. Assem., 
3507; 3514-5.) 

“doubted whether the hon. Member could write at all, but 
that if his expression took literary form it would probably be 
writing epithets on lavatory walls’’. (560 Com. Hans., 1081.) 

“failed to discharge their duties in a bona fide manner”’. (X1/56 
Bihar L.A. Deb., No. 21.) 

“false” (1 Pak. C.A. Deb., No. 2, p. 41; 1956 Bombay Deb., 31, 
p. 856.) 

“fraud and robbery”’. (1 Pak. N.A. Deb., No. 10, pp. 734-5.) 

“giggle and laugh”. (1956 W.S.W., L.A. Hans., 2506.) 

“grossly ignorant”. (308 V.Z. Hans., 186.) 

“half truths”. (309 V.Z. Hans., 1113.) 

“hammer the Treasury Benches”’. (India L.S. Deb., 25th April.) 

“hypocrite”, “hypocrisy”. (1956 N.S.W., L.A., Hans., 2333; 
2 Singapore Hans., No. 8, c. 501; 1956 Trinidad Hans., 477.) 

“idling away”. (179 U.P.L.A. Proc., 397.) 

“Gf you are awake”. (308 N.Z. Hans., 196.) 

“impudence”’. (X/56 Bihar L.A. Deb., No. 3.) 

“indulges in favouritism” (of Deputy Speaker). (XI/56 Bihar 
L.A. Deb., 13th September.) 

“Kabul men sabhi ghore hi ghore hon aisi bat nahin hai, vahan 
gadhe bhi vai’’ (“‘It is not true that everyone in Kabul is a 
horse ; there are donkeys also’’). (177 U.P.L.A. Proc., 32.) 

“King of Goondas”’. (India L.S. Deb., 24th April.) 

“licks his shoes”. (309 W.Z. Hans., 1170.) 

“lie”, “liar”, “lying” (with or without intensifying adverbs). 
(558 Com. Hans., 1421; 562 ibid., 1500; 40 N.I. Com. Hans., 
2322; 98 Can. Com. Hans., 1485; 5392-3, 7572; 308 NV.&. Hans., 
254; India L.S. Deb., 21st November and 22nd December; 
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30 Madras L.A. Deb., No. 5; 37 tbid., No. 9; 6 Rhod. and Nyas, 
Hans., 1462; 1 Singapore Hans., 1523-4; 2 ibid., 169.) 

“light-hearted levity”. (India L.S. Deb., 24th April.) 

“loot”. (India L.S. Deb., 25th April.) 

“mad”. (X/56 Bihar L.A. Deb., No. 3.) 

“making a bawdy-house of this place”. (g8 Can. Com. Hans., 
5861.) 

“meanest and most despicable travesty of debate’’. (1956-57 
S. Aust. Assem. Hans., 1209.) 

“Member for Tanglin Club”. (1 Singapore Hans., No. 25, c. 
1515.) 

“mentally insolvent’’. (170 U.P.L.A. Proc., 222.) 

“‘mischief”’. (1956 Bombay Deb., 31, p. 1956.) 

“‘misleading’’. (1956 Trinidad Hans., 477.) 

“‘misled the House and gave the House false information’’. (g2 
S.A. Assem. Hans., 7677.) 

“‘mouse’’. (1 Singapore Hans., No. 29, c. 1861.) 

“‘murderer’’. (558 Com. Hans., 1746.) 

“‘no moral courage”. (173 U.P.L.A. Proc., 347.) 

“no more regard for truth than a tomcat has for a marriage 
licence’’. (g8 Can. Com. Hans., 5383-4.) 

“plot to discredit the government”. (XI/56 Bihar L.A. Proc., 
No. 11.) 

““posh’’. (6 Rhod. and Nyas. Hans., 345.) 


“‘prevarication”’ (with reference to statesmen of a Common- } 


wealth country). (560 Com. Hans., 1505.) 
“rat”. (98 Can. Com., 1510, 1514-15.) 
“robbing the State railways’’. (1956-57 S. Aust. Assem. Hans., 
461.) 
“rogues and vagabonds’”’. (1956 Nigeria H.R. Hans., 2514.) 
“rubbish”. (308 N.Z. Hans., 372.) 
“running dogs”. (2 Singapore Hans., No. 6, c. 318.) 
“sabotage efforts”. (98 Can. Com. Hans., 3442.) 
“‘sanctimoniously hypocritical”. (548 Com. Hans., 2387.) 
“scandalous remarks”. (g1 S.A. Assem. Hans., 3905.) 
“scoundrels’’. (India L.S. Deb., 22nd February.) 
“selfishness”. (178 U.P.L.A. Proc., 308-9.) 
“shamefacedness”. (174 U.P.L.A. Proc., 58.) 
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“shamelessness”’. (164 U.P.L.A. Proc., 553.) 

“Shut up!” (557 Com. Hans., 1663-4.) 

“stooges”. (1 Singapore Hans., No. 32, c. 2038; 2 ibid., No. 6, 
c. 318; 1956 Trinidad Hans., 923, 1084.) 

“stooping to pretty low motives”. (98 Can. Com. Hans., 820.) 

“Tell the truth!” (308 W.Z. Hans., 1552.) 

“theft, robbery or dacoity”’. (India L.S. Deb., 2nd May.) 

“traitorous defeatist”’. (558 Com. Hans., 1905.) 

“trash”. (164 U.P.L.A. Proc., p. 22.) 

“two-faced politician”. (1956 Nigeria H.R. Hans., 2599.) 

“tyrannical laws”. (92 S.A. Assem. Hans., 5984.) 

“ungentlemanly”. (India R.S. Deb., 20th December.) 

“untrue”, “not true”, “not a vestige of truth”. (308 WV.Z. Hans., 
363, 744; 309 tbid., 2646; 310 ibid., 1900; 87 N. Rhod. Hans., 
449.) 

“utter audacity or foolhardiness”’. (X/57 Bihar L.A. Deb., 
No. 3.) 

“volley-ball” (with reference to a question). (India L.S. Deb., 
11th September.) 

“warped’’. (2 Singapore Hans., No. 16, c. 1150.) 

“went broke”. (5 Rhod. and Nyas. Hans., 2729.) 

“wilful perversion of facts”’. (2 Singapore Hans., No. 8, c. 570.) 

“worthless”. (X1/56 Bihar L.A. Deb., No. 15.) 

“wretch’’. (Jamaica H.R. Hans., 30th November.) 

“wretched” (referring to an Act). (30 S. Rhod. Hans., 945.) 


Borderline 


“shut up” (not unparliamentary, but use of the phrase depre- 
cated). (India L.S. Deb., 25th April and 18th July.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Scottish Office. Sir David Milne. George Allen & 
Unwin. 232 pp. 21s. net. 


No normal person on opening a book with this title would 
expect to find within a “new Whitehall laughter show”. These 
words appear at the time of writing on a poster outside the 
only theatre in Whitehall but they refer to a farce being played 
there and not to the Scottish Office a hundred yards away. 

The most satisfactory thing about the book is that it is so 
much more readable than one would expect from its austere 
title; for this the author, the present permanent (so-called) 
Under-Secretary of State there, deserves great credit as also 
do his assistants. 

Any student of the history of Scotland’s administration 
since the Act of Union of 1707 and of the increasingly close 
relations between England and Scotland since the rising of 
1745 cannot fail to be interested. 

Before the Union of the Crowns in 1603, Scotland’s 
ambassador to the English court resided at Scotland Yard, 
now better known to the Metropolitan police. The arrival of 
James VI on the English throne proved to be only a step to- 
wards that real union which had been aimed at earlier but not 
achieved until 1707. 

There can be little doubt that Henry VII of England had 
the same objective in view when his daughter, Margaret, was 
married to James IV of Scotland. Henry probably did more 
than any earlier English king to bring together, or integrate, 
the antagonistic sections of England under his crown and, 
thereby, to place the throne of England on a more secure base 
than it had ever enjoyed before his day. As a Tudor, he was able 
to bring the Welsh along with him but conditions in the unruly 
kingdom of Scotland prevented his plans from reaching fruit- 
ion. His aim was doubtless equally clear to James IV and 
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whatever Nationalists or Home Rulers may say—and, after all, 
Scotsmen of all sorts are nationalists in their differing ways— 
the case seems clear enough geographically. 

It is, I think, worth noting that Sir Winston Churchill 
writes in The English Speaking People (Vol. II, Chap. 2)— 
“At any rate, Henry took the first steps to unite England and 
Scotland by marrying his daughter Margaret to James IV in 
1502, and there was peace in the North until after his death.” 

I may have dwelt for too long on the past but it is important 
as a background to the book which provides a faithful account 
of the development of this important part of our machine of 
government during the two and a half centuries of the Union. 
The historian deals with events preceding and following 1707 
but does not, to my knowledge, concern himself with the elabor- 
ate and far-reaching organization which has grown up within 
St. Andrew’s House in Edinburgh and its outpost in Dover 
House, Whitehall. 

I will not trouble the reader with details of the “set-up” 
for the good reason that these may be found within the book 
itself. Suffice it to say that, within this one Department of 
State, there exist four separate departments constituted to deal 
with the many and varying problems arising within the spheres 
of Agriculture; Home Affairs; Housing and Health, and 
fourthly Education. 

Obviously, the office differs completely from any great 
department in England and, as will be seen, its development 
which has resulted from the deliberations of Royal Commiss- 
ions coupled with parliamentary discussion may be said to be a 
continuing or never-ending process. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating and perfection 
always lurks ahead but it is to the British taste to devise some- 
thing adaptable as well as workable. 

The Scottish Office has worked for a considerable time now 
and has adapted itself to changing times. This book will, I be- 
lieve, give the reader in an attractive form reasons for regarding 
it as a Department which, if little understood “outwith” 
Scotland, does serve a good and necessary purpose. 

James STUART 
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Russian Political Institutions. Derek J. R. Scott. George 
Allen & Unwin. 265 pp. 21s. net. cloth. 16. net. boards. 

Those interested in parliamentary government and Parlia- 
ments must often wonder as to the precise status of those mem- 
bers of the Supreme Soviets of the U.S.S.R. and of its constitu- 
ent Republics who sometimes make their appearance as mem- 
bers of “parliamentary delegations”, or at conferences. This 
question cannot be answered without reference to the Soviet 
political system as a whole, and we are fortunate now in having 
before us a British textbook on the entire subject, which al- 
though inelegantly written and over-packed with detail is the 
most useful introductory survey of the subject in English that 
has so far been produced. 

Mr. Scott divides his subject matter under six broad heads: 
“what Russian politics are about”; “Soviet Union and Con- 
stitutional State”; “Conventional State Machinery”; ‘The 
Party”; “the Web of Management”; “Decision and Per- 
formance”. Throughout his treatment of each of these themes 
there runs the same realistic appraisal of the basic facts about 
the régime. In the first place, it is a system for getting certain 
things done irrespective of the traditional divisions between 
“society” and the “State”, and these things are broadly meas- 
ured in economic terms; in the second place, although there 
is the “‘Constitution”’, and although there are a variety of other 
documents that may claim a normative status, ‘“‘the real con- 
stitution is obviously unwritten and consists in understandings 
as between persons’; third, the best way of looking at the 
Soviet Union is as though it were ‘‘a single concern with vast 
commitments and limited resources of educated manpower”. 
This means that real power is concerned with the allocation 
and control of this resource, that is to say primarily with the 
party. Finally, there is the point that decision-making on 
major issues of policy is not institutionalized in either the State 
or the party but is highly personalized. 

We can therefore get nowhere if we think of the Soviet 
parliament or parliaments as either ultimate. authorities to 
which government is responsible, or as legislatures; nor clearly 
are their members whose service is so limited in time, and so 
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restricted in effect, important in these capacities. They are 
persons engaged in other activities of a varying degree of im- 
portance who can usefully be called together as an additional 
sounding-board for the official line, or as its propagandists in 
their own sphere of work, but whose working-life is based else- 
where. 

The only similarity with parliamentarians elsewhere would 
seem to be their constituents’ belief that by writing letters to 
them they can get them to intercede with the “authorities” on 
their behalf. This may be of some significance with the Jocal 
Soviets but hardly at the centre; there is no residence qualifica- 
tion for deputies at any level: “the rigidities of plan and bud- 
get,” writes Mr. Scott, “are probably more difficult to circum- 
vent in Moscow than in the provinces, and it seems improbable 
that the generals and police chiefs and party functionaries, 
who make up a large part of the Supreme Soviet, have any 
deep roots in their constituencies. These factors, with the 
deputy’s extreme impermanence, the infrequency of his resid- 
ence in the capital on Supreme Soviet business, and the fact 
that votes are committed in advance and so not available for 
trading (Mr. Scott’s neat euphemism for the unanimity de- 
manded of all Soviet bodies) make it almost certain that they 
do not have a postbag of American congressional proportions”’. 
Is membership an attractive proposition ? ““They probably find 
their activities there tedious,’ answers Mr. Scott, “but they 
are no more likely to think them wrong than are the partici- 
pants in the annual general meeting of a completely controlled 
subsidiary company—as is the Soviet State to the Communist 
party—and they may well regard an occasional few days of 
boredom as a reasonable obligation of their station”. 

Max BELOoFF 


Cabinet Government and War 1890-1940. John Ehrman. 
Cambridge University Press. 138 pp. 16s. net. 

The Lees Knowles Lectures given in Cambridge in 1957 
are both very readable and well worth reading. There is noth- 
ing surprisingly new in them but it is very good to have the 
story told so clearly and the forces and factors which contribu- 
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ted to the development disentangled, commented upon and 
set in perspective. The story that emerges is a very good example 
of the British way of administrative and institutional change. 
For the far reaching changes in the administration of defence 
“have not done violence to the traditional pattern of authority”. 
In Mr. Ehrman’s opinion “Alone of the major Powers that have 
endured the full course of both World Wars, Britain has sur- 
vived without destroying or devitalizing her familiar institut- 
ions”. He says that various reasons may be adduced, “the 
resilience of the economy, the response of the Parliamentary 
system to a remarkably united national sentiment, the charac- 
ter of the British people’’. But “‘the survival of the traditional 
structure has been due largely to the fact that it was already 
being developed to meet new needs of defence before the First 
World War, and in ways which enabled it to be adjusted later 
to unforeseeable and unprecedented strains’’. 

The story starts with the suggestion of the Hartington Com- 
mission of 1889 for “the formation of a Naval and Military 
Council, which should probably be presided over by the Prime 
Minister, and consist of the Parliamentary heads of the two 
services and their principal professional advisers’; continues 
with the establishment of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
in 1902, through the experiments during the First World War 
leading to the War Cabinet, the inter-war reversion to the 
Committee and the arguments about a Minister of Defence, 
until it ends with the taking of office of Winston Churchill in 
May 1940. The relevant changes in the internal organization 
of the Service Departments and in the relations between those 
Departments are also explained. From time to time Mr. 
Ehrman pauses to comment on the significance of some devel- 
opment or to speculate on how things might have gone if the 
change had been different or had not been made then. 

Most people in this country take government and ad- 
ministration for granted as though the proper and democratic 
organization of large masses of people and the reaching of 
prompt and correct national decisions came naturally to who- 
ever happens to be at the centre of power. The more one looks 
at the matter, however, the more one is impressed by the 
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problems and by the human ingenuity in making national 
government work at all, and above all work democratically in 
the midst of a World War. On all this Mr. Ehrman’s lectures 
stimulated two general lines of thought. 

First, there is the matter of the criteria of efficiency as 
applied to the machinery of government. Mr. Ehrman is ob- 
viously pleased at the way the organization of defence in 
Britain developed during this period. He is telling a success 
story. And why should he not take this view, for after all 
Britain was on the winning side in two World Wars. Success 
was not, of course, due to having the right administrative and 
political organization but at least if the results of a process are 
successful the onus is on the sceptics to prove that the process 
was not a contributory factor. It is noticeable, however, that 
there was a big difference in the machinery and how it worked 
between the successful war years and the remainder of the 
time. The pre-1914 and the inter-war arguments and experi- 
ments may have helped towards a quicker solution of the prob- 
lem in 1916 and 1940 but were we “efficiently” organized for 
defence during those lengthy periods? Might not the difference 
between 1916-18 and 1940-45 and the rest of Mr. Ehrman’s 
period turn wholly or very largely upon the power and person- 
alities of Lloyd George and Winston Churchill? Mr. Ehrman 
recognizes that the machinery of government at the highest 
levels must reflect the personality of the Prime Minister and 
his leading colleagues and advisers. He is also quick to see the 
contribution of a Haldane or a Hankey. But I suspect that the 
success of the British organization of defence owes more to the 
vigour, leadership and unorthodoxy of two Prime Ministers 
(not to mention, of course, the intervention of the United 
States) than to much of the developments in machinery de- 
scribed in these lectures. 

The second reflection concerns the difference between 
defence and the civil activities of government. From time to 
time there is a stern test of the adequacy and efficiency of the 
former and those who conduct the test are outside the control 
of the Government and of anyone in the country. There is no 
such simple or urgent criterion in the civil field. Economic 
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affairs is perhaps the nearest to defence. How do we know 
whether or not the machinery for conducting our economic 
policy is efficient and produces the right answers? There is, of 
course, the absence of economic crises or being able to weather 
them when they occur. There are such continuously available 
criteria as national income per head, trend of prices and 
productivity. But there is nothing quite so dramatic, quite so 
searching, as war. And that probably means that outside the 
struggle for victory during war there is nothing so compelling 
to revise and improve the machinery of government. 
D. N. CHEsTER 


The House of Lords and Contemporary Politics 1911- 
1957- P. A. Bromhead. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
xiii -+ 283 pp. 30s. net. 

La Chambre des Lords au XX° Siecle (1911-1949). Michel 
Bouissou. Librairie Armand Colin. xiii +- 360 pp. N.P. 


The classical case for bicameralism in a unitary state rests 
on the belief that the essential qualities for a second chamber 
to possess are sagacity, moderation, and serenity so that it may 
most usefully counter any tendencies the lower chamber may 
have towards folly, extremism, and passion. Whether or not 
the House of Lords has these qualities, it is clear that they are 
possessed by the authors of these two books. 

As the titles suggest, both studies have the same scope. They 
are alike in their methods also. They start by dealing with the 
composition of the House (M. Bouissou discusses at some length 
the nature of the peerage and the history of the British aristoc- 
racy; unfortunately, neither author makes for the whole House, 
or even for the peers of first creation, a social analysis as 
thorough as Mr. J. F. S. Ross’s analysis of M.P.s); and with 
the parliamentary activity of different categories of peers (both 
offer refined, although slightly divergent, estimates of the size 
and nature of the really active membership of the chamber; 
Mr. Bromhead has an interesting chapter on certain classes of 
peers, such as the bishops and the legal and military peers). 
They deal next with the procedure and organization of the 
chamber (M. Bouissou’s account is sometimes confused rather 
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than clarified by his references to the House of Commons) ; 
with the party organization; with the effects of the Parliament 
Act of 1911 (M. Bouissou reminds us of the little-known 
occasion on which the Lords disregarded the Speaker’s certi- 
ficate that the Safeguarding of Industries Bill, 1921, was a 
money bill: pp. 247-8) ; with the Lords’ treatment of Conserva- 
tive and Labour governments (Mr. Bromhead has by far the 
better account of the Lords’ behaviour under Conservative 
governments and also gives some very interesting chapters on 
party discipline and loyalty, the treatment of private members’ 
bills, the debates on capital punishment, and the non-legislative 
debates; M. Bouissou gives the longer account of the Lords’ 
relations with the Labour governments and considers in detail 
the allegations of some Labour commentators, whom he shows 
very clearly to have over-stated the case against the Lords) ; 
in addition M. Bouissou has tried to consider the judicial work 
of the chamber as “a subsidiary political function’”—this 
interesting theme deserves more attention than he was able to 
spare it if it is to be successfully treated. The final section of 
each book is devoted to proposals for the reform of the chamber’s 
powers and composition (Mr. Bromhead deals with the Life 
Peerages Bill recently enacted but M. Bouissou’s book suffers 
here—and also in his account of the Lords’ attitude towards 
Conservative governments—from his failure to deal with the 
years since 1949). 

The Life Peerages Act, the payment of members of the 
House of Lords, and the endeavours which some peers are 
making to restrict peers’ exercise of their rights to vote and 
even to attend are but the latest of the many attempts to reform 
the chamber that have been made in the last hundred years. 
The history of those attempts is mainly a history of wasted 
energy and misguided efforts. The Parliament Act of 1911 was 
a reform made necessary by the folly of most Conservative 
peers; the Parliament Act of 1949 was perhaps a necessary 
reminder of the moral of the events of 1906-14 although its 
chief importance was to the internal politics of the Labour 
party; but most of the proposed reforms have rested on mis- 
taken beliefs. Reformers on the Right have hoped that a 
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chamber reformed in its composition could receive and exercise 
with effectiveness and popular tolerance enough power to halt 
(or at least to hamper) a radical government. There is no 
evidence whatsoever that the Labour party would agree to the 
creation or gradual development of such a chamber or that 
a radical government would tolerate its continued existence or 
activity. Reformers (as distinct from abolitionists) on the Left 
assume (as do many reformers on the Right) that a second 
chamber should contain only people who are eminent or 
politically representative (by popular election or ministerial 
appointment). As Mr. Bromhead argues very convincingly, it 
would be a mistake to restrict membership to such people. A 
House composed only of the eminent would be one composed 
mainly of people too busy to be active in parliament and there 
are enough jobs for politicians without giving them a monopoly 
of the House of Lords; in addition, a House from which were 
excluded many of the peers who now attend only occasionally 
would be deprived of some very useful members. For the Left 
drastic reform is not necessary because the present chamber is 
unlikely to dare to be obstructive and can be easily subdued if 
it does so dare. For the Right drastic reform is not worth the 
trouble it would involve, for a resolute radical government 
could nullify the reform if it needed to do so—if necessary it 
could take unconstitutional action which would almost certainly 
be accepted by the majority of voters. Therefore schemes for 
extensive reform are not worth the trouble their proposers take. 
The Right would gain neither from reforming nor from abolish- 
ing the chamber; the Left would not improve the efficiency of 
our machinery of government by reform or abolition, although, 
of course, a left-wing government might decide on abolition as 
part of a campaign against the reality and symbolism of our 
ancien régime. 

As long as it continues to exist the House should be con- 
sidered not so much as some 850 or goo persons forming a single 
chamber but as a source of ad hoc advisory bodies—namely the 
members who attend to debate a given bill or motion. There- 
fore its present swollen size should not be regarded as objection- 
able but should be welcomed, for it is better to have a large 
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panel of potential advisors than a small one. Since voting 
powers are unlikely to be abused, and will certainly not be 
abused successfully, neither the Right nor the Left need worry 
much about either the size or political composition of the 
chamber, provided that both sides have the necessary small 
contingents to conduct the political management of the House. 
Not only are life peerages for both men and women desirable, 
but so also are the admission of hereditary peeresses in their 
own right, the inclusion of those Scottish peers who do not 
already sit, the grant of seats to the holders of certain offices, 
and even the summons of people who would serve for only a 
term of years. Unable to “ruin or to rule the State”, the House 
of Lords needs to be considered as the subsidiary piece of 
political machinery that it really is. In this way both parties 
could save much time, care, and energy that could be better 
given to other political institutions. PETER CAMPBELL 


A Life of Sir Samuel Lewis. J. D. Hargreaves. Oxford 
University Press (West African History Series) 1958. 
x -+ 112 pp. Price (in U.K. only) 6s. net. 


Mr. Hargreaves is well known as an informed writer on the 
history and government of West Africa, and particularly of 
Sierra Leone. In this book he has taken as his subject the most 
remarkable figure in the nineteenth century history of that 
Colony—Sir Samuel Lewis, c.m.c. Lewis was a Creole, in the 
sense that that word is used in Sierra Leone; that is, a Euro- 
peanized African descended from the freed slaves settled by 
English philanthropists at Freetown. His father was a Yoruba, 
enslaved and liberated in 1828, who settled near Freetown, 
and became a prosperous trader and a Methodist preacher. 
Samuel Lewis grew up in the Creole society of Victorian 
Freetown, a society dominated by the Evangelical and Dis- 
senting missionary societies. Here Africans and Europeans 
mixed freely; more freely than Creoles did with Africans from 
the interior. Creole lawyers, doctors and traders lived as if they 
were substantial citizens of a country town in Barsetshire. It 
was a society modelled in all its essentials and most of its details 
on that of middle class England of that period. 
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This biography gives a careful and well documented account 
of Lewis’s public life, describing the part he played as an 
Unofficial Member of Legislative Council in the debates and 
discussions of the time; it records his progress as a barrister, 
and his relations, not always friendly, with Governors of 
the Colony. In these ways it is a valuable contribution to the 
history of Sierra Leone. For Lewis was without comparison the 
outstanding citizen of his period; the first African to receive a 
Knighthood; the first Mayor of Freetown, and at times Acting 
Queen’s Advocate and Chief Justice. 

As an account of his official life this work is admirable, but 
much of the importance of Lewis’s career is due to the fact that, 
though “more English than the English themselves” he was an 
African. And little is recorded here of his private life beyond the 
names of his children and a few bare facts. One is left without a 
picture of the man himself, or the human problems that must 
have beset him. There must have been conflicts of loyalty and 
peculiar difficulties for an African holding the position he did. 
One is told little of the society in which he moved, of his friends 
and his family life. Yet these have a peculiar interest in such a 
case; much more so than in the case of most biographies of 
public men. For the importance of Lewis is more than just what 
he did in public affairs. 

It is difficult to assess the contribution of men such as 
Lewis, but undoubtedly they did much to change the history of 
West Africa; they proved the capacity of Africans for the highest 
posts in the State. They made possible the development of 
municipal government in the towns, and the slower emergence 
of elected legislative assemblies; they did much to establish in 
West Africa the English respect for justice and the rule of law. 
At the same time they maintained a great gulf between them- 
selves and the Africans of the tribal hinterland. They dreamed 
of a European rather than an African future. They did not 
think, as Africans are now thinking, of an African culture and 
African nations, based on a marriage of European techniques 
with African traditions. Theirs was a narrower ambition, and 
so less fertile. None the less, West Africa will always remember 
their names with pride and gratitude. And many in West Africa 
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and elsewhere will be grateful to Mr. Hargreaves for this 
scholarly biography of the most eminent of the Creoles. 
B. Kerru-Lucas 


The End of North’s Ministry, 1780-1782. I. R. Christie. 
Macmillan, 1958. xii-+-429 pp. 40s. 


It is nearly thirty years since Sir Lewis Namier first pub- 
lished The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George IIT. Many 
readers of this celebrated work have wondered whether Sir 
Lewis’s picture of a political system in which electors and 
elected were guided entirely by self-interest would hold good 
for a period in which great national issues were at stake. Mr. 
Christie has done a service to historians by answering this 
question so far as it applies to the months between mid-1780 
and March 1782, when Lord North’s administration was con- 
fronted by the last crisis of the American War of Independence. 
His book forms part of the series designed by Sir Lewis Namier 
to cover the political history of England from 1754 to 1784 and 
edited by him under the title “England in the Age of the 
American Revolution”. 

The points which emerge from Mr. Christie’s survey are 
important. In spite of a premature dissolution, sprung upon 
the country when the opposition leaders were unprepared and 
the ministry could hope to profit from the news of the recovery 
of South Carolina, the government lost ground in the general 
election of 1780. Political opinion played a larger part than it 
had done in any election since 1747, some forty-five borough 
seats as well as county seats being contested on political 
grounds. The new House contained a larger number of 
members who were free from personal obligations and who 
might vote for or against the government according to principle 
and conviction. Moreover a new element had appeared in 
politics over the past few years: a “party” such as was once 
described by Burke, devoted to an agreed set of principles and 
supporting Rockingham in opposition to the government. 

Unfortunately Mr. Christie seems too diffident to give 
enough weight to these interesting features. He stresses the 
sameness of the whole political scene to that of 1761 and insists 
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relentlessly that, ““The House of Commons of the fourth parlia- 
ment of George III formed no exception to the normal 
eighteenth century pattern” (p. 189). In consequence, his 
account of Lord North’s dealings with the new parliament is 
wearisomely dull. The period covered by this book was one in 
which dramatic events led to results of world-wide importance. 
Mr. Christie has attempted both to analyse the political struc- 
ture of England at the time and to give an account of political 
developments against the background of the analysis. In per- 
forming the first of these tasks he has displayed the mastery of 
detail which we have come to expect from an historian who 
aspires to follow in the Namier tradition. The re-creation of 
stirring times, on the other hand, is not an aspect of history 
writing at which the Namir school has excelled, and unless the 
reader already possesses some knowledge of Yorktown and its 
importance in history he will derive but a dreary impression 
from Mr. Christie’s record of parliamentary manceuvres and 
division lists. IRENE COLLINS 


The Political System of Napoleon III. Theodore Zeldin. 
Macmillan. 1958. 196 pp. 24s. net. 

Mr. Zeldin has written a very interesting study, perhaps 

somewhat too ambitious. He certainly has given some clue to 

the explanation of this mysterious Second Empire. Once again, 


as in most French studies, it is on provincial rural France that | 


the book is most convincing. The study of the 1852 election, 
the amazing rdle of the Prefects showing themselves independ- 
ent from the ruthless Persigny, the rdle of the mayors mastering 
their sheep—on the condition that the State will give the 
necessary grants to the Commune—are quite illuminating on the 
politics of the early period of the Empire. 

The author is less precise, and, frankly, less convincing, on 
the other side of the picture: the challenge of the left, of the 
‘“‘reds”, and even the whole nature of the evolution. He 
certainly destroys the old myth of the autocrat and manages to 
prove that the 1852 election was not so bogus as everyone thinks. 
But does he demonstrate why ‘“‘the Government ceased to win 
elections” ? If we admit the author’s view that the evolution 
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was very much in Napoleon’s head—and this from the early 
start—why did the evolution take place in 1860? The explana- 
tions given tend to be technicalities about the procedure in the 
Corps Législatif and one cannot help putting the blame on the 
method used by the author: in trying to give a purely political 
account of the period, he avoids discussing the impact of the 
military adventures and of the economic policy; he does not 
prove that they did not have any. Besides, as far as the 
“challenge of the left” is concerned, not much is said about the 
desire to conquer the workers, nor about Napoleon’s reaction 
to the failure of that policy. If Mr. Zeldin illuminates the trans- 
formations of the electorate during the 1852-1863 period as far 
as the conquest of the legitimist areas is concerned, one would 
have liked more precise details about the growth of the 
republican idea in the towns and in the South-East. This might 
have given to the author an opportunity to study the 1870 
plebiscite, which so much frightened the republicans of the 
time. 

This leads to the last remark, perhaps the basic one: one 
admits that the reforms of 1860 were part of a timetable laid 
beforehand; one also admits that the reforms of 1867 were more 
or less in the Morny tradition: but what about the “Empire 
Parlementaire” ? Was it really in the same line, or only due to 
the weaknesses of a declining Emperor anxious to see his son 
succeeding him? Mr. Zeldin tends to be too brief about that 
aspect of the period, and to concentrate on the creation of the 
Bonapartist tradition in parts of the West and of the South- 
West. But one cannot talk of a system for the Second Empire 
if the evolution of 1869-1870 is not included and even closely 
knit with the philosophy underlying the whole régime, 
especially when, as the author rightly points out, neither 
Ollivier nor the Emperor himself were, in the middle sixties, 
willing a parliamentary régime? Such a query does not, how- 
ever, diminish what seems to be the essential value of the study. 
The mysteries surrounding the personality of the Emperor 
are certainly legion. It is a tribute to the qualities of the author 
that once he unveiled a corner of the mystery we want the 
whole mystery to be unveiled at once. JEAN BLONDEL 
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Government in Great Britain, the Empire and the 
Commonwealth. L. W. White and W. D. Hussey, 
Cambridge University Press. 292 pp. 10s. 6d. 


It is sad but true that the life-span of a text-book is far 
longer than that of the state of knowledge it reflects. It is the 
more important, therefore, that a new one should at the least 
be up-to-date and accurate at the moment of publication. 
Judged in this light, the volume under notice falls into two 
parts of wholly unequal merit. 

In the first section, Mr. White sets out to analyse the nature 
and functioning of central and local government in Britain 
today. But what is one to make of such a statement as this? 
“George III set to work to break the supremacy of the Whigs, 
and formed a group of members known as the King’s Friends 
in a last attempt to assert the personal power of the King, 
which had diminished during the reigns of the first two 
Hanoverians” (p. 40). It seems hardly credible that Mr. White 
should so entirely ignore the researches of Sir Lewis Namier 
and other scholars who, over the last twenty years, have 
shattered this simple black and white picture of the con- 
stitutional struggles of the eighteenth century. Again, 
Mr. White apparently believes that all honours and decora- 
tions, with the “sole” exception of appointments to the 
Royal Victorian Order, are awarded only on ministerial 
advice (p. 28). He might be expected to know that two of the 
most coveted honours of all—the Garter and the Order of 
Merit—are now once more at the unfettered personal disposal 
of the Sovereign. He makes other equally inexcusable mis- 
statements. Two further examples must suffice. It is not true 
that all “Dominion” Prime Ministers belong to the Privy 
Council (p. 102), or that the Privy Council is identical with 
the Accession Council (p. 103). Moreover, not only is this first 
part of the book unreliable; it is also didactic in tone, old- 
fashioned in attitude, and lacking in any recognizable sense 
of proportion (less than half one chapter out of fifteen is 
devoted to the crucial contemporary topic of the development 
and working of the party system). 

The last third of this book, however, for which Mr. Hussey 
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is primarily responsible, is happily a much more acceptable 
piece of work. He traces the constitutional development of the 
Empire, and the way in which the larger part of it has been 
transformed into the Commonwealth, in a lucid, thoughtful 
and workmanlike way. He has obviously digested the latest 
research, and perceives clearly the challenges and the problems 
that still remain to be faced. 

The difference between the two parts of this work may be 
simply exemplified. Mr. Hussey points out that in 1947, the 
term ‘‘Member of the Commonwealth” (as descriptive of the 
self-governing nations of the Commonwealth) superseded 
the word “Dominion”’, since the latter was felt to convey to some 
slight extent the idea of continuing dependence on the 
mother-country. Mr. White, on the other hand, appears quite 
unaware of this change in usage, and of the critical importance 
in writing about politics of this sort of nuance. 

The last part of this volume offers to the intermediate 
student a satisfactory and dependable survey of the develop- 
ment of Empire into Commonwealth. Which makes it the 
more regrettable that its first part should fail so signally to 
perform the same much-needed service for the student of 
government in Britain. KENNETH LAMB 


French Electoral Systems & Elections 1789-1957. Peter 
Campbell. Faber and Faber, 1958. 144 pp. 21s. net. 

English specialists, in both French affairs and electoral 
matters, are constantly surprised by the many misconceptions 
existing in this country regarding both the electoral systems 
that France has had and their relation to problems of govern- 
mental instability and the party system as it works—or fails to 
work—in France. In future there will be no excuse for British 
ignorance. Mr. Campbell has provided the British reader with 
all the information he can desire on the various electoral 
systems that have existed in France from the time of the 
Revolution up to the present day. 

He has also done much more than that. For those whose 
interest in France is more general he has included an intro- 
ductory section in which he demolishes one British misconcep- 
tion after another. There is a commonly held view that France 
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is a country of proportional representation. Mr. Campbell 
shows that not until after the second world war did France 
have a genuinely proportional electoral system. It is often 
stated that anarchaic Assemblies could be disciplined by 
changes in the electoral system designed to encourage, if not 
a two-party system, at least the emergence of something like a 
Government and an Opposition. This is a view currently put 
forward in France, as well as a favourite British illusion. Mr. 
Campbell points to the experience of Australia and New 
Zealand as well as that of Great Britain, where the sense of 
Government and Opposition has existed when there were more 
than two parties, and to that of other countries which, with 
similar electoral systems to those of France, have not developed 
a similar multi-party ungovernability. He shows too how 
periods of comparative unity have been in the main temporary 
combinations against some threat to what were held to be 
essential Republican liberties, and concludes that the electoral 
system is neither the only, nor even the main disruptive force 
in French politics, but that it is merely the expression of the 
complexities of a profoundly divided nation. 

Mr. Campbell explains in his introduction why he has 
chosen to give his conclusions in the first part and to follow 
them with the detailed evidence on which they are based. He 
has sought, he says, to avoid either distortion or undue repeti- 
tion. But there are other justifications. The systems he describes 
in the remaining four parts are almost always exceedingly com- 
plex. The reasons for this are sometimes the French tempera- 
ment, sometimes political conditions, sometimes the very 
profundity and intricacy of national divisions, and sometimes all 
three. It is, therefore, more helpful for those British readers not 
interested primarily in the working of electoral systems, but in 
their possible political effects, to have the case stated in advance 
and so to be encouraged to work out for themselves how far the 
evidence does in fact bear out Mr. Campbell’s conclusions. 

The book fulfils, indeed, a dual purpose. For those who are 
bored by electoral systems, the first part can stand alone. The 
remaining studies of France’s electoral experiments give a 
complete picture for those many students of French affairs who 
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do not always have easy access to the facts Mr. Campbell 
summarizes so succinctly and lucidly. 

What emerges from his account very clearly is, first, the 
intimate relationship in French minds between constitutional 
and electoral change, for the first has rarely been made without 
the second; and second it shows the recurrence of certain 
electoral characteristics, which can be traced through widely 
differing systems. They include, for instance, the tendency to 
fix different qualifications for electors and candidates; in par- 
ticular, the insistence on a higher age in the case of the latter 
(and, at least once, the requirement of marriage!) ; the long- 
standing habit of electing overseas deputies; and the realization, 
consistently from 1853 onwards, that deputies ought to be paid; 
the principles of partial renewal, and of indirect election, 
which still characterize the election of the French second 
chamber; and the tendency to hold more than one ballot. 

Mr. Campbell’s examples are clearly presented and ex- 
plained, and he provides useful appendices summarizing both 
the history of elections of overseas deputies and elections for the 
second chamber. His book is an excellent piece of research, 
which will no doubt be particularly useful in the coming 
months when France is due, once again, to discuss plans for 
the revision of the electoral system. One could wish that Mr. 
Campbell’s book were obligatory reading for deputies before 
they begin their task! 

Dorotny PIcKLEs 


History of Local Government in South Africa. L. P. 
Green. Juta and Company Limited. 113 pp. 15s. 


The author of this book, Dr. L. P. Green, is Research 
Officer with the Johannesburg City Council and the work is 
intended “as a preliminary to a study of the principles and 
practice of local government to-day”. Dr. Green, not un- 
naturally, considers the historical approach essential to an 
understanding of the current situation, but he has restricted 
himself deliberately to an account of the political and consti- 
tutional traditions of local government and of the relevant legis- 
lation. The result is an admirably concise handbook within 
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these prescribed limits. The question is whether these limits are 
not, in fact, too narrow for the author’s own purpose. Only the 
slightest reference is made to the economic and social back- 
ground of the institutional changes and without this it is dif- 
ficult to see how the narrative can be an altogether satisfactory 
basis for further study. Moreover, the principal object of pub- 
lishing the series of articles in book form appears to have been 
to inform the public interest in the Transvaal aroused by the 
interim reports of the Marais Commission and, judging by 
experience in Britain, the public are more concerned with the 
problems of local government than with its procedures. 

There is nevertheless a great deal to be learned from Dr. 
Green’s account of changes in rural and urban South Africa in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth century. Two major points 
emerge. The first is that the continuity of development from 
Dutch to British rule, which appeared to have been broken by 
the specifically English innovations of the 1820s, was quickly 
restored. The author demonstrates convincingly that the blend 
of the two national traditions has continued satisfactorily up to 
the present time. Happily the idea of representation was not 
alien to either community, and in fact, the old landdrost an 
heemraden system, originally established in 1685, was revived 
and refurbished to form the basis of the Cape divisional 
councils in 1854, thus anticipating the British county council 
organization by more than thirty years. Nor was the important 
Cape Town Municipal Ordinance of 1836 without precedent 
in the histories of Holland and Britain, yet it provided experi- 
ence which paved the way for responsible self-government and 
quickly led to a demand for the extension of popular repre- 
sentation. 

A second point of considerable interest, which Dr. Green 
occasionally seems to over-emphasize is that, in spite of their 
different histories and status Natal and the Transvaal in turn 
took up the development of local government institutions where 
the Cape left off, while the importance of the Orange Free 
State in this context is “‘as a mirror of events in the rest of South 
Africa”. Certainly in the light of this description the “‘muni- 
cipal revolution” attributed to Lionel Curtis in Johannesburg 
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between 1901 and 1903 no longer seems so drastic as was 
commonly supposed except in the question of the control of 
finance. It will be interesting to read Dr. Green’s analysis of 
the contemporary situation when it appears, especially if he 
relates it more fully to the wider national scene. 

W. F. GuTrEeRipGE 
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